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Always catches an advertisement, 
no matter howa small)... 2 
in dhe caluins ASRARY, 


The Phila idelphia 
RECORD 


For this reason:. . 






There’s not a page that doesn’t contain 
some news of interest, a well-edited de- 
partment ora specialty. The effect—all 
columns are equally valuable. Position, 
then, is a matter of slight consideration. 

We don’t believe in schemes ; there- 
fore we have no coupons, patterns, prizes 
or other fictitious booming tricks to fill 
our columns. We don’t compete 
with advertisers—their cards alone 
go before our readers. 



















For rates address: 





Average Circulation THE RECORD 
in 1896: Baily, 170,402 PUBLISHING CO., 







Philadelphia. 
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Buition, 124,234 








Smiling 
And 
Happy 


are advertisers 





using mediums 
which produce re- 
turns. Nothing approaches the local country 
weeklies as advertising investments. 

They are a long way in advance of others 
for persistent and consistent advertisers. 

The yield per dollar invested is both sat- 
isfactory and continuous. Long-time adver- 


tising in them pays, and pays well, too. 





Atlantic Coast Lists, 1,600 local weeklies. 

63 per cent are only papers in their towns. 

88 per cent only papers in towns or are county seat papers. 

Reach weekly one-sixth of all the country readers of United States, 
One order, one electro does the business. 


Catalogue for the asking. 





ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
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EXPOSITION ADVERTISING. 
By Chas. Grant Miller. 

In a recent issue PRINTERS’ INK pub- 
lishes the remarks of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Gary regarding the insufficient ad- 
vertising of the Nashville Exposition, 
and adds on its own account that the 
advertising of expositions is yet in its 
infancy. Permit me to say that while 
the methods now ordinarily employed 
in that line are no doubt subject to 
great improvement, yet they have be- 
come almost as thoroughly systematized 
as those of any other class of advertis- 
ing, and when the disadvantages to be 
contended against are understood will 
hardly be called infantile or ineffective. 

The advertising of a great exposi- 
tion, especially an international one, is 
an enormous task, the printing and 
postage alone involving an immense 
amount of money ; and, unfortunately, 
the advertising appropriations of all 
exposition managements yet heard of 
have been shamefully small. Between 
the meager sums doled out to secure 
publicity and the cost of advertising, 
as regular advertisers understand it, 
there is no proportion whatever. The 
man upon whom the work devolves 
must devise means as well as ways. 
This fault of management, which 
renders the methods of exposition ad- 
vertising necessarily different and dis- 
tinct from those ordinarily employed 
in business advertising, is one which 
can never be wholly remedied. No 
exposition is able even approximately 
to pay for all the space it occupies in 
the newspapers. Heavy reliance must 
of necessity be placed on the public 
spirit of editors, and the degree of 
publicity attained depends upon the 
kind of matter which the press is 
asked to publish free. It is a work 
that requires an experienced and skill- 
ful newspaper writer rather than an 
expert ad man. 

I organized the publicity bureau of 
the California Midwinter Exposition 
of ’95 that enjoyed an attendance of 


more than two millions, with a con- 
tiguous population of only five mill- 
ions, and can tell something of the 
methods employed. 

In the first place, an article was care- 
fully prepared descriptive of the pro- 
posed exposition, its location, its pro- 
moters, and such matters of legitimate 
news quality, and this, after passing 
through the hands of five interpreters, 
was sent to one newspaper in each of 
the larger cities of the world. ‘The 
Columbian Exposition was then in 
progress at Chicago, our headquarters 
were located there, and foreign com- 
missioners were utilized to secure pub- 
lication of this letter in their own 
countries, and as to the United States 
press, we met with few refusals to our 
simple request to publish. This letter 
was a special, in that only one paper 
in a territory received it. The next 
week another letter was sent to another 
leading paper in each of the. same ter- 
ritories. The matter contained in these 
letters was worth the space they occu- 
pied, and it is a remarkable fact, per- 
haps, to state in a journal for adver- 
tisers that not a few of these letters 
were voluntarily paid for by newspa- 
pers receiving them. The special cor- 
respondents then stationed at Chicago 
were, to the number of eighty, organ- 
ized into the ‘‘ World’s Fair Corre- 
spondents’ Club,” and the spacious re- 
ception rooms of the California Com- 
mission, together with the choice 
fruits and wines of that State, were 
offered as an effective inducement to 
the club to accept the California Build- 
ing as its headquarters. Incidentally, 
a great deal of information concerning 
the plans for the California fair passed 
out through these correspondents. A 
vast amount of matter found space in 
papers of a lower grade through the 
inducement of free plate, illustrated. 
‘The only pubiicity we found it neces- 
sary to pay for directly was the small 
amount secured through publishers of 
ready prints. 
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DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 


To an inquirer PRINTERS’ INK re- 

cently took occasion to say : 
_ Owners of proprietary medicines that are 
introduced throughout the country, state by 
state or section by section, generally main- 
tain that it takes as much as five years be- 
fore the sale of the goods is likely to be suf- 
ficient to repay the cost of the advertising. 

The first year’s outlay, three-quarters of 
that of the second year, one-half of that of 
the third year, and one-fourth of the outlay 
for the fourth year, should be charged to in- 
vestment account. If the article advertised 
is destined to succeed, then the investment 
will be a fine one, indeed, and every thou- 
sand dollars charged to investment may 
prove to be worth ten times as much. There 
are cases, however, on the other hand, where, 
although the advertising outlay is properly 
charged to investment account, the invest- 
ment oremnaty proves to be somewhat of 
the Kansas-Nebraska mortgage sort, good 
for something, perhaps, but not worth what 
it cost. —Printers’ Ink, July 14, 1897. 

Commenting upon this the Vational 

Advertiser, organ of the New York 
special agents, asks : 
_ Will the learned Schoolmaster graciously 
inform us what proprietary medicine that he 
knows of has had to wait five years before 
the sales equaled the advertising bills? 

In answer the Little Schoolmaster 
mentions : 

PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 
CASTORIA. 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLs. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE. 
SAPOLIO. 

The special agents’ organ further 
asks : 

What business man with brains enough to 

o indoors when it rains would wait that 
ength of time before getting a return for his 
money ? 

To this PRINTERS’ INK responds : It 
is the man who does not leave the field 
when the first shower comes up that 
is first on the spot when the sun 
comes out. The Advertiser further 
says : 

Most of them expect to get returns within 
six months, and some of the most remarkable 
successes in the medicine line have been on 
a paying basis in half that time. If the ad- 
vertising matter be judiciously placed, and 
if, in addition to newspaper work, the usual 
auxiliary schemes are pushed with vigor, 
there should be no long wait. 

And PRINTERS’ INK responds: It is 
because they are led to expect too 
much that so many advertisers have re- 
tired, discouraged, who would have suc- 
ceeded had they had a little more back- 
bone. The usual ‘‘ auxiliary schemes ”’ 
are, asarule, very disappointing in their 
results. Newspaper advertising is the 
oné thing that pays, but its effect is 
cumulative and it does not always pay 
quickly. 


STICKING TO ONE THING. 
By Wm. B. Somers. 

‘*Consistency, thou art a jewel,’ 
says a celebrated phrasemaker. So is 
persistency, and perhaps a more valu- 
able gem at that. Perseverance in a 
good cause seldom fails of its reward. 
Sticking to one thing tenaciously and 
persistently almost invariably brings 
success. Never scatter your shot if 
you want to hit anything. Keep on 
aiming at one object and you'll hit it 
sooner or later. 

Some men pick up one thing and 
expect to make a success of it in a 
week.- When it doesn’t pan out im- 
mediately they drop it and try some- 
thing else. They are always dropping 
things and picking upothers. Result— 
they never get a success ; nearly ev- 
erything they dropped had good in it— 
every element of success if properly 
and patiently pushed. But they did 
not believe in sticking to one thing 
unless it proved an immediate bonanza, 
so, in their haste, they abandoned 
many partly developed mines. 

Don’t have too many irons in the 
fire or they are all liable to get cool at 
once. You can’t give proper attention 
to too many things at the same time. 
Try one, and push it for all it is worth. 
The most notable successes in adver- 
tising have done this: Advertised 
just one thing, and stuck to it through 
good and bad times—faithfully, dog- 
gedly, persistently—and they won out. 
Note Pearline, Sapolio, Pears’ Soap, 
Beecham’s Pills, Sozodont, etc. One 
firm, one article, one effort, one perse- 
vering idea that the article they put 
out must become popular. The per- 
sonal confidence that begets public 
confidence was there. Unswerving 
perseverance was there. Concentra- 
tion of energy was there. Hence—all 
successes. 

Stick to one thing—if you have faith 
in it. Let your time, brain, effort and 
money be combined in pushing it, and 
never fear of the result. Concentra- 
tion means success. Dividing your 
energies often means failure. Which 
do you want to achieve? 

“Why don’t you run a newspaper like 
that?’? a merchant said to a_reporter, the 
other day, throwing out a Chicago daily. 
* For the same reason you don’t run a store 
like that,” the reporter replied, turning to a 
full page advertisement of a Chicago house 
showing a v petnee mn J building. The mer- 
chant looked attentively at the lace for a 
moment and said: “I never looked at it that 
way before.”” No ?—Fx«change. 
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AN ELUCIDATION OF THE METHODS OF PERHAPS THE BEST, AND 


POSSIBLY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLE. 


Some months ago PRINTERS’ INK re- 
ceived from a newspaper man the 
communication that here follows : 

“Tue Superior LEADER,” 
Daily and Sunday, 
Mippieton Mec. Co., Publishers. 
Leader Building, 
Corner Eighth Street and John Avenue. | 
West Superior, Wis., April 22, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir--I sent you a few days ago what 
I thought was a nervy proposition, but the 
inclosed from the Centaur Company is with- 
out doubt the best joke of the season. : 

Kindly return the a as we wish 
to have it framed and preserved, so that in 
future good times we may look upon it as a 
reminder of the awful nerve exhibited by 
some of the advertisers of the past. We 
wonder if any daily paper in this glorious 
country can exist on such rates as those of- 
fered. Yours truly, 

SupeRIoR LEADER, 
A. E. Atkinson, Mgr. Advertising. 

Mr. Atkinson inclosed a batch of 
printed and written matter, most of 
which is reproduced in connection with 
PRINTERS’ INK’s comments. 


The advertising of the Centaur 
Company (Charles H. Fletcher, presi- 
dent) has always been well done. The 
problem of successful advertising con- 
sists as much in buying space at a 
price likely to produce a profit as it 
does in filling the space with conspicu- 
ous display or choicely worded an- 
nouncements, ‘The papers that have 
one price to all for the same service are 
not numerous, and in a majority of 
newspaper offices it is the practice to 
look more at the figures (the number of 
dollars set down) in the contract than 
at the specifications of service to be 
done in consideration thereof. 

America never produced a more 
thorough, careful and efficient adver- 
tiser of patent medicines than the late 
Demas Barnes, who, a generation ago, 
was the principal dealer in his line in 
the United States, and Mr. Fletcher in 
his youth was one of Mr. Barnes’ 
trusted lieutenants, and succeeded to 
the management of the Castoria busi- 
ness, which was perhaps the most valu- 
able of Mr. Barnes’ assets, although he 
was at the time of his death doubtless 
many times a millionaire. 

As illustrating the power of the fig- 
ures rather than the question of serv- 
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ice, we may quote here the remark of 
another well-known contractor for 
space. ‘‘I used,” said he, ‘‘to pro- 
duce a series of displayed advertise- 
ments and spend much time in arriving 
ata price. I fought each step, kicked 
at any consideration for composition or 
changes, protested against any extra 
charge for a position-——top of column 
next to reading matter—met the pro- 
test against allowing me the agent’s 
commission with the time-worn argu- 
ments, ‘I am my own agent, and 
‘my money is just as good as any- 
body’s. Finally, when convinced that 
the newspaper man would yield no 
more, I came down gracefully with 
‘Well, I suppose you must have your 
own way with your own paper. Run 
in these notices in reading matter, and 
I'll pay what you ask.’” He would 
thereupon produce reading notices not 
previously shown, the insertion of 
which would cost, at schedule rates, 
not a cent less than the displayed mat- 
ter, and the tired newspaper man, 
aghast and amazed, would abandon the 
defense and accept the work, displayed 
matter and reading notices, without 
further argument or protest, at the 
price he had demanded for the dis- 
played matter alone. 


In nearly every town it is found much 
easier to cut the newspaper man’s price 
in two than to double the sale of the 
goods, while money saved on the ad- 
vertising is just as good as money 
made on sales. 

How to get the most advertising for 
the money is the question with which 
every successful advertiser has to deal, 
and no one has dealt with it better or 
more successfully than Mr. Fletcher. 
There is nothing in his methods of 
which a publisher can complain. He 
states his proposal squarely, makes his 
specifications in such a way that they 
can not be misunderstood, and by a 
stroke of genius sets before the news- 
paper man a figure that expresses a 
sum of money well worth adding to his 
bank account. By his careful and suc- 
cessful methods, furthermore, Mr. 


Fletcher is able to place. his announce- 
ments in many papers that he could 
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not afford to touch 
were it not for his in- 
genious way of show- 
ing the publisher how, 
he may give a greater | 
service than he would 
at first deem reason- 
able for the amount of 
money which is small 
for a day, a week ora 
year, but is indeed con- 
siderable when figured 
for a term of years. 
hen, too, Mr, 
Fletcher makes his 
contract easy to carry 
out. There is no com- 
position. Electrotypes 
on metal bases will not 
swell and annoy the 
publisher, and if not 
called for after using, 
the old metal is worth 
something in exchange 
for new fonts of type. 

The amateur adver- 
tiser will read Mr. 
Fletcher’s form of con- 
tract, shown on this 
page, with interest 
and gain wisdom by 
the inspection. As it 
is not as plain at a 
glance as might be, al- 
though perfectly plain 
and legible to any one 
who puts his mind and 
thoughts upon it, the 
wording of the contract 
shown is here reduced 
to plain roman type: 
Dated at West Superior, 

State of Wisconsin, April 

26, 1897. 

We agree to insert the 
Centaur Company’ sadver- 
tisement in the Leader, as 
below specified, 327, 341, 
344, 355 and 359, advertise- 
ment to appear Sunday, in 
rotation, one each week for 
104 weeks, i. e., a total of 
104 insertions, as above, 
and to appear daily in ro- 
tation, one every other 
day, 104 weeks—that is, a 
total of 312 insertions; 
changes weekly ; location, 
top of column adjoining 
reading matter on any 

e; home print; daily 
and Sunday. 


Reading notice No. 245] 


to appear in daily and Sun- 
day every other day and 
every week for 104 weeks, 
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to appear in Sunday and 
three times each week 
for 104 weeks, i. e., 312 
times aily andzo4 times 
in Sunday. 

Location of No. 245, 
among reading notices 
on any page. 

Location of No. 315, 
among reading notices 
on any page. 

Display.—Type, em- 
phasized words, blank 
spaces and turned rules, 
like copy (metal base 


electros furnished). 


Also to send papers 
containing the adver- 
tisement to the Centaur 
Company, 77 Murray 
street, New York, all 
for $r00 (one hundred 
dollars), payable in two 

early payments (i. e., 
$0 end of each year). 

Publisher’s signa- 
ture, a 

When the publish- 
er has signed and re- 
turned the contract 
he still has the Cen- 
taur Company’s 
agreement, as here 
shown, reading : 

77 Murray Street, 

New York, 
April 26, 1897. 

The Centaur Com- 

any agrees to pay to 

r., the Middleton 
Manufacturing Co., 

ublisher of the West 
uperior Wisconsin 
Leader, the sum of $100 
(one hundred dollars), 
in two equal yearly pay- 
ments (i, e., $50 end of 
each year). 
(Signed), 

Tue CEnTAUuR Co., 

Cuas. H. FLetcuer, 
President. 


What the West Su- 
perior Leader is to 
do for this sum of 
one hundred dollars 
is plain. 

First. The Leader 
is to send its paper, 
daily and Sunday, to 
the Centaur Com- 
pany in New York, 
but the cost of this 
need hardly be 
counted, for the Cen- 
taur Company are 
large advertisers, 
and it will pay al- 
most any paper to 
keep the names of 
most large advertis- 
ers on its mailing 
list, so that the 


advertiser may be familiar with its 
merits. 

Second. The Leader is to insert a 
six-inch double-column advertisement 
in its daily and Sunday issue, every 
other day and Sunday for 416 times, 
and always in a position at the top of 
a column and always adjoining read- 
ing matter, but no composition is in- 
volved and five separate electrotypes 
are furnished, so that the paper will 
not seem so stereotyped as it would if 
one advertisement appeared all the 
time ; and then, although the ad is to 
appear next to reading matter and at 
top of column, this is made easy, for 
it is not mecessary to have reading mat- 
ter touch the ad on more than one side, 
and any page will do, 

Notg.— Reduced fac-similes of the five 
six-inch double-column advertisements are 
shown on next page. Newspaper men 
are familiar with the full-sized originals, 
for they appear in hundreds of papers, 
and are never paid for at a rate that a pub- 
lisher would call excessive. 


Third. The Leader is to insert a 
four-line reading notice, printed from 
a block occupying 14-inch space in its 
column, as shown on page 10, and a 
one-line reading notice, set in two-line 
gothic type, as shown on page Io, and 
these are to appear 416 times in the 
daily and Sunday issues, always among 
reading notices, with ‘‘type, empha- 
sized words, blank spaces like copy.” 
But then this is made easy, for electro- 
types of these reading notices are fur- 
nished, and they are metal-backed elec- 
trotypes, too, and the _ objection 
sometimes set up that reading notices 
should be charged a higher rate than 
display advertisements fades away 
when it is noted that these are not 
reading notices, in fact, but are really 
displayed advertisements concerning 
which no more is required than that 
they shall appear ‘‘among reading no- 
tices’’: but even then, no special page 
is required—any page will do—so that 
the all-metal reading notices, with 
blank space and gothic type, do act- 
ually appear among reading notices. 
There being two of these notices, and 
each occupying about 1 %/-inch space, 
they make, for the 832 times they are 
to appear, only a little over a thousand 
inches in all (1,040 to be exact), and as 
they are running in half the papers ir 
the country, there is little inducement 
for a publisher to make his paper sin- 
gular by failing to carry them when 
they are offered to him on terms thai 
are within his reach, to say the least. 

Many advertisers have a disagreea- 
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Castorta is Dr. Samuel Piteher’s prescription for Infante 
and Children. It ims 








other Narcotic substance. It is a harmiess 
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ble way of lumbering 
their contracts with spec- 
ifications that insertions 
in wrong position will 
not be counted, that omis- 
sions will be deducted 
or must be made good at 
the expiration of the con- 
tract. Such phrases are 
annoying and even exas- 
perating ; they never fail 
to bring to a publisher's 
mind some case where 4 
handsome slice has 


NEW YORK. 
t ia 








taken off his bill for a4. 





















ure to do just as heagreed. In this con- 
tract no such disagreeable clause has 
place, although, after all, the specifica- 
tions do, doubtless, mean what they say, 
and no publisher who has ignored them 
would have the face tu decline to make 
good such omissions as plainly depart 
from the spirit of the order. Summing 
this contract all up, it calls for 6,032 
inches of space for $100. Counting space 
at 14 lines to the inch, we have 84,448 
lines. It is generally considered that 
the man who pays one-seventh of a 
cent a line for every thousand copies 
issued for space in a daily paper on 
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offer it quite one-third of the rate 
he would expect to pay the Philadel- 
phia Record for the same circulation, 
and inasmuch as he specifies position 
also, it would appear that he, in this 
instance, has asked for more than he 
is entitled Lo receive. It is also prob- 
able that when the matter is made as 
plain to Mr. Fletcher as it is here, he 
will at least double his price or cut his 
requirements in two rather than re- 
main out of so good a paper as the 
West Superior Leader. 


Every student of advertising will 
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yearly contract pays as much as he can find it profitable to study Mr. Fletch- 


afford. That is about the rate the 
Philadelphia Record charges for onein- 
Sertion, and at that rate it will set up 
the advertisement, be it three lines or 
three pages : 84,448 lines at a cent a 
line would cost $844.48. At one- 
seventh of a cent the cost would be 
$120.64. It would appear, therefore, 
that inasmuch as the West Superior 

ader prints an average issue of 
3,000 copies, Mr. Fletcher did not 





er’s methods. Few advertisers stand 
better with publishers than he does. 
His contracts may not be counted as 
“*nuggets of gold,’’ and yet they bring 
the money every time just as soon as 
it is due. Every painter knows of the 
sort of work called pot-boilers. Mr; 
Fletcher’s contracts are regarded some- 
what in the light of pot-boilersgby 
newspaper men who hayespace to sell. 
~Propositions like’ this one of Mr, 


to 





Fletcher’s have been sent out for years, 
and as it takes postage to send them 
and clerk hire to address and fill out 
the. blanks, it must be assumed that 
the advertisers who send them out 
meet with responses if not always 
either enthusiastic or cheerful. Occa- 
sionally some newspaper man who re- 
ceives one of these propositions, and 
deems them unworthy his serious at- 
tention, sends them to a journal for 
advertisers, with humorous comments 
of his own. The journal publishes 
them, the result being that wide pub- 
licity is given to the low estimate which 
a certain advertiser puts upon certain 
space in a certain paper; but, after 
all, it shows that the paper was thought 
to be worth using, and that of itself is 
a compliment. 

In this connection PRINTERS’ INK’s 
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Not only that, but the yielding up 
of their knowledge about circulations 
and rates would be really a breach of 
confidence, and would, in many cases, 
draw down upon them the righteous 
wrath of those newspaper publishers 
who had given them rock-bottom 
rates. 

So that the outside advertising pub 
lic has but little chance of knowing 
many of the mysteries of the craft, 
and it particularly lacks information 
upon the great question of lowest rates 
and correct circulations. 

The latter knowledge, however, is 
not of such great importance to the 
advertiser as one would suppose. 
The rates with him are everything. 

A well-known advertiser, whose re- 
quest to be not named in this article 
we must observe, condescended to give 





READING NoTIce, No. 


315. (Electrotyped.) 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





READING Notice, No. 245. 





(1¥ inch Electrotype.) 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 


When she became Miss, 


she clung to Castoria. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








pupils will do well to read an inter- 
esting article which appears ir. that in- 
tensely interesting paper, the ational 
Advertiser, issue of August 3. If the 
advertiser there described is not the 
one who puts out the Castoria con- 
tracts he is certainly one who has stud- 
ied and profited by Mr. Fletcher’s 
methods, which, by the way, are 
about the best of which PRINTERS’ 
INK has any knowledge. The article 
referred to is reprinted here. 


The best known and most successful 
advertisers are always chary of giving 
for publication their experiences in 
placing advertising. This is not to be 
wondered at, considering that such ex- 
periences are really their most impor- 
tant business secrets. 





us details of a few of his methods in 
the placing of advertising the other 
day. 

On being questioned, he said that he 
made it a rule never to go into any pa- 
per on first solicitation, no matter how 
low the rates were. 

‘“‘In the first place,” he said, “I 
may know nothing about the publica- 
tions except what the solicitors tell me, 
and their veracity is not always angelic. 
I receive all solicitors courteously and 
kindly, however often they call, and 
while I do not let it appear that I have 
the slightest desire to use their me- 
diums, I convey the impression that I 
am open for business at a reasonable 

rice. 

‘“‘I keep the rate card and sample 
copy of the paper—when the latter 1s 


































given—and leisurely make inquiries 
about the standing of the publication, 
its backing, its local indorsement, 
prospects and other particulars. 

‘* Moreover, I pay noattention what- 
ever to circular letters, either type- 
written or printed, and never answer 
such communications, though I receive 
them regularly from all sorts of news- 
papers. 

“When a solicitor calls a second 
time I generally know much more 
about the paper he represents than he 
thinks I do, but still I let him figure 
away on a cut-rate without giving him 
muchencouragement. I prefer to play 
a waiting game. 

‘““Why? Oh, because I know from 
experience that a hundred and one pos- 
sible causes may, and doubtless will, 
bring down the rates nearer to what I 
can afford to pay for such a medium. 
The dull season may be coming on, the 
the business manager may be anxious 
for extra business in order to make a 
good showing for himself, affairs lo- 
cally may have depleted the home ad- 
vertising, and so on. 

“‘ Again, if an out-of-town paper, the 
representative may be waiting for his 
publisher to come along before he 
talks to him about my stubbornness and 
gets the necessary concession to entice 
a contract from me. In any case it 
pays to wait, but when the concession 
Is made—and it generally is in the 
end—I make a contract for two years 
or more, 

“If at the end of that period they 
raise the rates, I drop out of the paper 
as if it was of no service to me and 
stay out six months, a year or longer, 
until the same concession is offered me. 
Meantime, in view of just such a con- 
tingency, I have perhaps been dicker- 
ing with another paper in the same 
town, and will use its columns fora 
time on atrial order. ‘This generally 
brings the other: paper to its knees 
quickly. 

‘I believe that space in any paper is 
worth just what its owner will sell it 
for, and no more. The lowest price 
that I can get him to take for it is the 
highest price that I will pay. That is 
the only systematic and logical way to 
buy advertising. 

_ ‘Iam no believer in mere circula- 
tion statements, nor in what a paper 
may have done for another advertiser. 
I am only concerned in what it can do 
for me at the price I can afford to pay. 
Papers that have been El Dorados for 
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some advertisers have been sinkholes 
forothers. Therefore it behooves one 
to get the lowest possible price at the 
start. The difference between what 
he was asked to pay and what he really 
did pay often makes a fair success out 
of an otherwise certain failure. 

‘* Buying advertising space is the 
most important part of the advertising 
business. Let others worry about the 
work of their adsmiths, their artists 
and their beautiful printers. I am 
using thousands of lines of newspaper 
space every week, and in that expend- 
iture I have to be careful of my money. 
The difference of a single cent per line 
makes a large sum at the end of a 
year, and ] tell you it pays to wait and 
get your-own price. 

‘Of course, a new beginner could 
not afford to wait as I do, but my goods 
are in steady demand, and I advertise 
not so much to introduce them as to 
keep them before the public. 

‘* But the shrewd general advertiser, 
who has his goods already on the mar- 
ket, will follow my plan every time 
when buying advertising space.” 

a eet 
OBJECTIONABLE. 

The Ladies’ World of New York regards 
as objectionable and will not accept the fol- 
lowing classes of envntena: 

Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills, Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, Piles, Tape Worm 
Remedies, Regulators, Painless Childbirth, 
Cure for Drunkenness, French Cure, Pre- 
ventatives, Bust Developers, etc. All sug- 
gestive advertising, including Secrets (for 
either sex), Safeguard, Married Ladies, La- 
dies’ Friend, Rare Books, Racy Pictures, 
Lovely Females, Securely Sealed, etc. 
Scheme advertisements, including Specula- 
tive Financial Offers, Doubtful Land Offers, 
Investment Bureaus, etc. Chance advertise- 
ments, including anything of a Lottery nat- 
ure, Guessing Contests, Rebus Advertise- 
ments, Missing Word Prizes, Prizes to those 
who shall first answer an advertisement, etc. 
Love and Marriage advertisements, including 
Love Powders Horsiegs Papers, Methods 


for Winning Affection, etc. Fortune Telling 
advertisements, including Astrology, Clair- 
voyants, Future Revealed, and everything of 
this character. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





' 
“* ARCHITECT AND BUILDER.” 
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**GINGER” IN ADVERTISING. 
By Louis James. 

The word ‘‘ginger” has come to 
have a special meaning. It is now 
used to devote life, snap, vigor. When 
you tell a man ‘‘to put more ginger in 
his work,” you mean for him to put 
more life in his work. 

And so it is with advertising. The 
best advertisements are those that have 
‘*ginger’’ inthem. Take any adver- 
tisement which has been unusually 
successful, and you will find that it 
has this quality—life. There may be 
exceptions, but they prove the rule. 
Some of the most successful advertise- 
ments in the past have been those 
with ‘‘catch phrases.” It has been 
these same catch phrases, ‘‘ You press 
the button,” ‘‘See that hump,”’ etc., 
that have put ginger into the adver- 
tisement. 

The real effectiveness of an adver- 
tisement will be found to lie in its 
vigor or virile quality. It is this 
quality that appeals most strongly to the 
minds of the plain people. It is this 
quality that makes an advertisement 
‘“‘wear well” and last. The reason 
most advertisements lose their force 
and effect is because they lack ginger. 
They do not have enough life in them 
to keep alive. 

When we speak of ginger in adver- 
tising we do not mean mere cleverness 
or smartness. An advertisement may 
show some signs of cleverness and yet 
not have a particle of ginger. This 
has been well illustrated by the bulk 
of the bicycle advertising. Most of 
this advertising has been written and 
prepared by experts and experienced 
advertisers. Most of it has been at- 
tractive, but how much of this bicycle 
advertising has had ginger in it? Is it 
not a fact that a great deal of the bi- 
cycle advertising has had very little 
snap to it? Has it not been too tame 
and too esthetic ? 

Some of the Monarch ads have been 
sharply criticised because they lacked 
“dignity,” and because there was ‘‘a 
crudeness and cheapness apparent.” 
But to my way of thinking, some of 
the Monarch ads have had a certain 
kind of vigor that makes them ‘‘ go.” 
And after all, the value of any adver- 
tisement is measured by the business 
it brings in. 

Not only:the text, but the illustra- 
tions in an advertisementjshould show 
some life. The pictures of many, bi- 
cycle ads have been, I admit, very fine, 


and there is no fault to be found with 
the work of the artists. But how many 
bicycle pictures have life ? 

To sum up: I would say to adver. 
tisers, put some ginger in your adver- 
tising. Make your advertisements as 
bright and as snappy as you know 
how. Do not be afraid of being un- 
dignified. Do not mind if critics 
say that ‘* crudeness and cheapness 
are apparent.’’ The plain people often 
like crudeness and cheapness, and so 
it is profitable to put those things in 
your advertisements. 

There is a line by the poet Pope 
which says: 

‘The race by vigour, not vaunts, is 
won.”’ 

And so in advertising—the race is won 

by vigor, not vaunts. 


eae een ie 
HUMAN DUMMIES TO ORDER. 


There is in London a gentleman who 
makes a business of supplying human 
dummies for receptions, parties, etc., 
and who incidentally branches out into 
helping the advertiser. The way in 
which he does this is graphically told 
in Pearson’s Weekly, and may prove 
interesting to the managers of depart- 
ment stores in this country : 

Last year I supplied no fewer than 500 
dummy customers to the leading West-end 
shops. At the beginning of all the stock- 
a sales they thronged into my clients’ 
establishments, elbowing each other in the 
rudest manner in their eagerness for bargains. 

They bought quantities of goods, which, 
needless to say, were never delivered. 
You’ve no idea how this dodge influences the 
general public. It simply made most of the 
sales, Naturally none of the dummies knew 
each other, and doubtless some of them 
smiled at each other's gullibility, as they 
mistook one another for genuine customers. 

Five shillings a day I charge for dummy 
customers, but then, you see, the work is 
light and the hours are short. 

Talking of shops, last year I supplied two 
West-end drapers with a Gee apiece. 
Probably neither of them had ever been in- 
side an establishment of the kind before. As 
a matter of fact, both were gentlemen down 
in their luck. I selected them for their ex- 
ceptionally fine personal appearance and 
courtly bearing. Both firms subtly circu- 
lated a romantic rumor in connection with 
them, and for a time society nibbled at the 
spicy tit-bit, and, of course, lost no ones. 
tunity of getting at the shops in which the 
heroes of the stories were employed. Those 
two dummies doubled the business during 
their stay, and when their novelty had worn 
off, I knew one was presented with a £50 
note in addition to his salary. 


<-e- 
LELAND STANFORD’S ADVICE. 
First, be industrious. Second, have a set- 
tled plan. Third, be everlastingly rsistent 
in bothw, These applied to fair ability will 
win, for all Jegitimate business is profitable 
in the end. ; 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Sin 


in New York 
is double that of the Herald, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Heva/d, the 
Times and the 771bune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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MORNING VS. EVENING PAPERS. 


There is no good reason why morn- 
ing and evening papers should ever- 
lastingly have each other by the ears 
over the mooted question as to which 
class of journals pays business men 
best as advertising media. The field 
of business is large enough for both to 
live in and thrive without wasting 
space in quarreling with each other. 

It pays to advertise in both sets of 
papers. Each has a considerable class 
of readers which the other has not, 
and where the readers are in common 
(and there are thousands of people in 
every city who are not content to read 
only one daily paper) some of these 
readers will see and read a particular 
advertisement in one paper who would 
overlookit in another. On the other 
hand, it tones up and gives added im- 
portance to any business firm or house, 
in the estimation of the reading pub- 
lic, to see it represented in a number 
of local papers, and if they are both 
morning and evening, it may be all 
the better for the advertiser. 

But since some of the morning papers 


_ are inclined to be rather pugnacious, 


we may for the first time call attention 
of advertisers to the exceptional ben- 
efits they derive in patronizing an 
evening journal, In the first place, 
evening papers are not barn door 
sheets with numerous pages in which 
to conceal an advertisement like the 
proverbial needle in the haymow. The 
evening daily is generally not so large 
but that its pages can all be read and 
its business examined by busy people. 

The morning paper is. bought on 
the street or delivered in the driving, 
hurly-burly hours of business, and it 
becomes relatively stale and is crowded 
out by the pushing evening journal 
later in the day. The business man, 
if he rises early, may look over his 
morning paper before breakfast, or on 
a street car perhaps, if he does not 
ride a wheel, but the telegraph and 
local news, with display head-lines, 
first attract his attention, and more 
than likely before he is done with 
that, he is in the midst of his work or 
business, whatever that may be, and 
the next daily that comes into his 
hands is the wide-awake and cheap 
afternoon paper. 

This contains the latest telegrams, 
local transpirings of the day and 
editorial comments, and will be taken 
home and read and discussed by the 


family in the leisure hours of the 
evening. This gives opportunity to 
see what business, as well as news, 
the paper contains, and prospective 
purchasers in any particular line will 
make up their minds just where they 
will look for bargains, perhaps the 
following day. 

The evening paper may or may not 
have a larger circulation than its morn- 
ing contemporary. If it should, in 
any given instance have less, still, it 1s 
the testimony of experienced merchants 
that its columns usually pay them best. 
—Rochester Times, July 21, 1897. 


THERE IS NO OTHER. 





The only publishers of a newspaper 
directory who now make any persistent 
and searching effort to give accurate 
circulation ratings, by a uniform and 
exacting test, are George P. Rowell & 
Co. And I recently read in a period- 
ical printed in the interest of news- 
papers and advertisers a severe diatribe 
against these publishers ‘‘ for a system 
of circulation-spying into the private 
affairs of newspapers which would not 
be tolerated against merchants,” omit- 
ting the very significant difference, 
that if merchants were engaged in sell- 
ing an article to the public and with- 
holding a part of the promised meas- 
ure, a common practice among news- 
papers, in relation to circulation, such 
merchants would soon find themselves 
behind the bars and the newspapers 
pursuing them like a Nemesis for ob- 
taining. money under false pretenses. 
If the publication of a directory by 
our association (The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association) afforded 
promise of reform of this abuse, at 
once the most obstructive of all com- 
bined hindrances to the growth of ad- 
vertising, a loud amen would be heard 
for the new plan, but, unfortunately, 
noi even a majority of our own mem- 
bership have as yet subscribed to the 
inevitable reform. 

W. J. RICHARDS, 
Mgr. Indianapolis Vews. 


January, 1896. 
NOTES. 


Old Time White Metal is a free silver 
weekly newspaper in Fulton, Ky. 


Every ramification of industry will event- 
ually have its organ. The latest debutante 
is the 7orlet Goods Buyer, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York, devoted to toilet goods, per- 
fumery, soaps, brushes, combs, notions and 
sundries, 
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A | 
“Dull Month’s ” 
Business 





The business of The New 
York Times for the month of 
July, 97, was $15,000 greater 
than the business for July, ’96. 
This record is a significant de- 
monstration of the growing ap- 
preciation of The Times as a 
newspaper for intelligent men 
and women. 





DECIDED CIRCULATION GAINS EVERYWHERE, 
The sale of THz New York Times under the present management has 
more than doubled here, while there has been no material increase in the 
circulation of other New York dailies, 


(Signed) GEORGE DART, Newsdealer, Tuxedo, N. Y. 





The Hew Pork Times. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 
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CAN ‘‘ PRINTERS’ 
WRONG? 


Commenting on the Washington 
. Star’s method of deducting unsold cop- 
ies, exchanges and other copies from 
its circulation statements, making them 
net instead of the gross number print- 
ed, as is the usual way, PRINTERS’ INK 
recently expressed the opinion that the 
Star went ‘*too far” and attempted too 
much. Ina succeeding issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Mr. Kauffmann, of the Svaz, 
combated this view, to which PRINT- 
ERS’ INK again replied, showing where- 
in his argument was defective. That 
Mr. Kauffmann and many others per- 
sist that the S¢ar’s view is correct is 
evidenced by the letters here given: 
“THe EveninG Star.” 

WASHINGTON, August 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Washington Evening Star begs you 
to accept its thanks for giving space to its 
communication on the above subject in your 
issue of the 4th inst., and for the tenor of 
your comments thereon. 

The Star is quite content to let the matter 
stand just where its letter and your oy 
thereto leave it, not doubting that your read- 
ers and the advertisers of the country will 
be ble to correctly judge which is the true 
and proper view of the case. 


Micter & Ruoaps, t 


INK” BE 


Dry Goods. 
RicumonD, Va., July 26, 1897. 
Eiitor of Printers’ Ink: 

Replying to an article on “‘ The Star At- 
tempts Too Much,” in your issue of July 21, 
would say that, in my opinion, what the ad- 
vertisers want to know is the actua/ number of 
papers sold, not the number of papers printed. 
An advertiser pays to have his ad distribuded, 
He asks of the publisher, ‘* What is your cir- 
culation?” and in reply expects to be told 
the number of papers actually distributed. 
Papers printed and not distributed are in no 
way beneficial to the advertiser. 

he Washington Evening Star should be 
commended for the honorable manner in 
which it makes its circulation statement. 
Very respectfully, G.S. YEAGER, 
Advertising Manager. 

The Little Schoolmaster does not 
wish to be misunderstood in this mat- 
ter. To report one’s net circulation 
with accuracy is an impossibility. On 
that account the best plan is to indi- 
cate to the advertiser the number 
printed dnd let him draw his own con- 
clusions as to the number actually sold 
or read. A wise advertiser will under- 
stand that new and sensational papers 
are likely to have the largest per- 
centage of returned copies, because 
they make greatest efforts to crowd into 
every corner of their field. If the re- 
turns are inordinately large that fact 
soon becomes a matter of public noto- 
riety. That papers are ever printed 
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simply for the purpose of making an 
inflated circulation statement is proba- 
bly not true. The same object could 
be conserved by simply and prosaically 
lying, and even at the present time 
falsehood is cheaper than wood pulp, 


THE VALUE OF A REASON. 
By: Wm. Woodhouse, Jr. 


In a town not a thousand miles from 
New York is an advertising manager 
who insists that whenever bargains are 
offered good reasons for the lowering 
of the prices shall be inserted in the 
advertisement. The proprietor is with 
him heart and soul, and always insists 
that the real reason shall be given. 

If goods are cut because they’re 
shelf-worn, he says so; if because 
they’re out of style, he says so ; if be- 
cause he simply wants to get rid of 
them, he says so. Whatever may be 
the reason, that reason is stated. 
There are merchants in that same 
town—successful ones, too—who differ 
with him. They say it’s best not to 
advertise defects, but advertise the 
bargains, and let people find out the 
wherefore when the store is reached. 
These merchants are honest, I am 
positive, and wouldn’t defraud a buyer 
of a single cent. They simply are 
afraid if they advertise the defect that 
people won’t buy. 

And that is just where they are 
wrong. 

There are always buyers who will 
jump at a bargain, and who are smart 
enough to know that there must be 
sone good reason why the prices are 
lowered. They don’t care if the goods 
are a trifle mussed, or shop-worn, or 
out of style; they’re not sticklers for 
fashion, and a good reason for the price 
cutting satisfies them. The _before- 
mentioned advertising manager and 
storekeeper are just shrewd enough to 
know this. The consequence is that 
whatever bargains are offered are sold 
—sold quickly, too, asarule. ‘There 
isn’t a store in that town so entirely 
free from has-beens and out-of-dates, 
nor one that possesses firmer friends. 
Whatever store news it prints is be- 
lieved in implicitly. 

~~o 

IT was a wise man who said: 
“‘Leave nothing to what is called 
‘luck’ and you will generally be what 
is called ‘lucky.’” Don’t leave it to 
‘*luck” to secure and retain custom- 
ers. Make judicious advertising one 
of the factors of your success. 
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Into the Homes 


IT GOES 


The San Francisco 


‘ 
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© CALL: 
: California’s 

§ Greatest Family 
; Newspaper 

: 
7 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING IN THE YEAR 


Circulation Exceeds 


50,000 Daily 


information, address 


D. M. FOLTZ, Eastern Manager, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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10 SPRUCE STREET, 








HOW TO REACH 
EVERY-DAY 
PEOPLE 


If you have something that 
every-day people want and if you can 
make them know that you have it, 
you are on the road toa great busi- 
ness success. 


There is no other way of telling 
these people anything you wish them 
to know, quite equal to the advertise- 
ment in the local weekly. 


There is no other way of utilizing 
the local weeklies quite so cheap, sure 
and effective as the Chicago Newspa- 
per Union Lists. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


NEw York. CHICAGO. 


The States of the Great Middle West contain the rural communities most valu- 
able to the advertiser. An advertisement covering this territory is inserted in the 
1,500 papers of the Cu1caGo Newspaper Union Lists as easily as in any single 
paper anywhere. 


93 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST., 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by ri ng the | 
make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 
BY CHAS. F. JONES. 
Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care , 


rightly ducti e busi , and how to 
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It is the busy store that gets more 
business, and that is why it pays quite 
frequently to sell special things at very 
low prices in order to draw a crowd. 
People very naturally follow what they 
see some one else doing, and if your 
store can once get the name of being 
the busiest store in the town it won’t 
be long before everybody will be 
coming your way. Do not have so 
much room in your store that customers 
will look scattered ; better to have a 
small store or to have as little aisle 
space as possible than to have a great, 
big, broad store always looking as if 
there is nobody in it. 

* % 
* 

Dirt around a store means death to 
business. How much better and more 
attractive the goods in a store appear 
if the surroundings are inviting. A 
carelessly kept store seems to say on 
the face of it that the business is care- 
lessly done. If the business is care- 
lessly done, it can not be as good a 
business, and it can not give as good 
satisfaction to the customer as a care- 
fully-attended-to business. Whether 
cleanliness and order appeals to you as 
a virtue or not, you should practice it 
in your business, as a matter of policy. 

We presume everybody will agree 
with us in what we have just said, and 
yet how many stores. fail to practice 
this principle in which they must nec- 
essarily believe. It doesn’t matter 
what line of goods a merchant sells, he 
can keep his store neat and nice if he 
only will, It is just as necessary to 
have a clean and attractive looking 
grocery store as it is to have a clean 
and attractive looking dry goods store. 
The fact that a grocery store is harder 
to keep clean than a dry goods store, 
does not argue that the grocer has an 
excuse for a dirty store. The harder 
your store is to keep clean, the more 
work you will have to expend to ac- 
complish the desired end. 

One part of keeping a store neat in 
appearance is having the floors clean. 
Don’t allow your clerks to throw waste 
paper or trash of any kind upon the 
floor; not only don't allow them 
to throw it on the floor where 


the customers can see it, but make 
them keep the space behind the 
counters, which they occupy them- 
selves, just as clean. To do this, there 
must be a trash box behind each coun- 
ter in which waste can be accumu- 
lated. It should be the duty of every 
person in the store to pick up and place 
in this trash box any waste paper that 
may be thrown on the floor by the cus- 
tomers. If the store is large enough 
to afford it, some one should be ap- 
pointed whose duty it is to go over the 
floor every hour and brush up or pick 
up all the trash lying around. Clean- 
ing a store once a week does not keep 
it clean. The easier way is to in the 
first place allow no dirt to get on the 
floor if it can be avoided, and remove 
at once any dirt that does accumulate. 

To help in keeping the floor clean 
both before and behind the counter, it 
has been found a good plan to have 
your counters raised a little off the 
floor. Instead of having the baseboard 
of the counter go down to the floor, 
have it stop about three (3) inches from 
the floor, and let the counter rest upon 
wooden or metal legs. This does away 
with the dirt catching corners which 
are formed in theright angle of the 
floor and counter which edges it. 
Counters raised a little as mentioned 
will give the floor cleaners opportunity 
to get out all the trash by running 
their broom or brush under the edges 
of all the counters. 


* & 
* 


Some storekeepers claim that they 
have a great deal of trouble in getting 
ideas for their advertisements. When 
they sit down to write an advertise- 
ment all their ideas seem to drift away 
and leave them high and dry upon the 
rocks of despair. The trouble with 
some business men is that they do not 
know where to get ideas to start with, 
and with others that they do not take 
care of the ideas that they do get. 
The best place to find ideas bi a store 
advertisement is among the people. 
Get out on the floor of the store where 
the buyers come and go, and if you 
keep your eyes open you will see 
things and hear things that ought to 
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suggest a great many bright advertise- 
ments to you. If you can not get among 
the people yourself, go among your 
clerks, have them make suggestions to 
you, or let them try their hands once 
in a while in writing the advertise- 
ments. They may not do it as well as 
you can, but something that they may 
say may suggest a good idea to you 
upon something you may build a good 
advertisement. If you are not troubled 
with a good memory, carry around 
with you a note-book or scratch pad, 
and every time a good idea comes to 
you note it down ; then when you go to 
write your advertisements pull out this 
note-book and your ideas will all be 
before you. Another way to get ideas 
is from the goods. Do not attempt to 
write an advertisement about mer- 
chandise unless you have every detail 
of the merchandise in your mind or a 
piece of the merchandise before you 
where you can see it. Looking at the 
goods itself will give you many 
thoughts with which to interest your 
readers. Try to talk about your mer- 
chandise in such a manner that the 
public will know clearly just what you 
are driving at, no matter how ignorant 
they may be on the subject of your 
goods. Many men who are great buy- 
ers and great merchants, and who know 
every detail of the goods which they 
have tosell,can not write good advertise- 
ments, simply because they forget that 
all those little things that are known to 
them are not known to the public. 
They think that this and that is un- 
necessary to mention, simply because 
they know it so well themselves, These 
little things, however, that are so well 
known to you are the very ones that 
are the most interesting to the people 
to whom you wish to sell. 
* % 


* 

Another way to keep the store look- 
ing well is in having the goods on the 
counters and in shelves arranged 
neatly. As far as possible have your 
shelf boxes dressed up neatly in line, 
with labels all to the front. If yours 
is a dry goods store, have the piece 
goods all arranged according to some 
regular system. If your store is a 
grocery store, have all your goods of a 
similar kind together, piled nicely and 
in regular order. If your store is a 
bicycle store, have your bicycles in 
line and always kept brightly polished 
and ready for the criticism of the most 
fastidious customers. Whatever your 
business, have your merchandise look 





Do not have 
it neat once a week, but keep it neat 
and in order as neariy as possible all 
the time. 


just as neat as possible. 


* & 


Don’t claim too much in your ad- 
vertisements—modesty is sometimes a 
virtue ‘in an advertisement. If you 
claim more than sounds reasonable, 
and even though you may be actually 
telling the truth, you will quite fre- 
quently be doing yourself am injury 
instead of good. Try to say in your 
advertisement those things which 
sound reasonable as well as those 
things which are truthful. Merchants 
quite frequently get so enthused over 
their merchandise that they exaggerate 
unintentionally. Do not say in your 
advertisement that you are selling for 
ninety-eight cents the best glove that 
was ever made. It may be the best 
glove that you ever sold for ninety- 
eight cents, it may be the best glove 
that anybody ever sold for ninety- 
eight cents, but remember that there 
must be better gloves in the world 
than the ninety-eight cent gloves. We 
noticed an advertisement of a sewing 
machine some time ago, which stated 
that there was no finer sewing machine 
on the face of the earth than the one 
which was being sold by the advertiser 
for eighteen dollars. Now this does 
not sound reasonable. The machine 
may be as good as any machine that 
was ever sold for eighteen dollars, or it 
may be as good as any other machine 
that is now being sold for a great deal 
more than eighteen dollars, but some- 
where in the world there must be finer 
machines than this one. 

+ 

What is known as a floor-walker or 
aisle-manager in the larger stores is 
a very important person. A good 
floor-walker can perhaps do as much 
to benefit a store as any of its em- 
ployees. A poor floor-walker can per- 
haps do as much harm to a store as it 
is possible for one person to do. It is 
a question whether it is not better to 
do without a floor-walker altogether 
than to have a poor one. 

One of the duties of the floor- 
walker is to see that the customer is 
pleased, see that when she enters the 
store that she quickly finds what she is 
looking for, and when she has found 
it that the salesperson gives the cus- 
tomer every attention that she may re- 
quire. The floor-walker is usually the 
one to adjust disputes and appease 
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those who have complaints. To fill 
his position correctly he must be a 
diplomat in every sense of the word. 
He not only has to see that the cus- 
tomer is pleased, but he must look 
after the interest of the house he rep- 
resents. ‘To bring together these two 
conflicting interests is quite frequently 
adifficult task. The floor-walker must 
be a man of pleasant countenance, 
pleasant ways and pleasant words. 
He must know how to say just the 
right thing at the right time, and when 
it is best to say anything at all. 

The floor-walker also bears an im- 
portant relation to the salesman. He 
must so act as to maintain the respect 
of the employees with whom he comes 
in contact ; unless he has their respect 
he will have very little influence for 
good over them. Again, he must be 
of model character himself. <A floor- 
walker who is prone to break the rules 
of a house will find great difficulty in 
keeping the employees under him from 
breaking the rules. In all his decis- 
ions upon the duties of the employees, 
or upon the disputes which arise 
among the employees, he must be ab- 
solutely impartial. 

In medium-size stores that are not 
large enough to justify having separate 
persons as floor-walker and manager, 
the position of floor-walker and mana- 
ger is sometimes combined. 

The floor-walker who is short and 
curt in his words with the customers, 
who is inattentive to their interests, 
who is never in his place when want- 
ed, who has no firmness to cause the 
employees to perform their duties thor- 
oughly, ought to be quickly fired out of 
any business in which he has secured 
ahold. A poor floor-walker can do more 
in making business failure than any 
other person whom you may employ. 

*% 


A good salesman treats all customers 
alike. The poor woman who wears a 
stawl and sun-bonnet gets just the 
same treatment as the lady who wears 
an opera hat and comes in a carriage. 
The salesman will perhaps not show 
both of these customers the same kind 
of goods, but he will give both the 
same attention, both the same kind of 
treatment, and try to please both 
equally as well. A customer can not 
always be judged by her looks, 
but a salesman should use his judg- 
ment at the start, rather than ask too 
many questions. Customers, either 
mnale or female, do not like to be asked 


too many questions when they come 
in to purchase. When a customer 
comes in to buy a trunk it is not right 
for the salesman to begin to ask: ‘* 
you want a small trunk or a large 
trunk? Do you wanta five-dollar trunk 
or a ten-dollar trunk or a twenty-dollar 
trunk? Do you want a wooden trunk 
ora leather trunk?” It is better for him 
to find out these things by intuition 
and experimenting. From his general 
knowledge of customers he can usually 
guess what they desire and question 
them pretty. closely. Some people 
come into a store with their minds 
well made up as to just what they 
wish to purchase, and can tell you ex- 
actly just what they desire, but ninety- 
five times out of one hundred the cus- 
tomer does not know what he wants 
himself, and wishes to see several arti- 
cles from which he can choose. Hav- 
ing shown the customer the nearest 
thing that you can guess that they 
would like, you are then in a position 
to show better or cheaper goods, as 
you may find necessary, in order to 
make the sale. 
** 

A great many storekeepers have the 
habit of reprimanding their em- 
ployees on the slightest provocation 
and in the presence of other em- 
ployees and customers. There are 
rare occasions when, as a matter of 
example or to appease a customer, an 
employee should be reprimanded pub- 
licly, but in the majority of cases it is 
better to wait until afterwards, and 
then to take the employees to one side 
and privately tell them of their faults. 
To reprimand publicly is not likely to 
make the employees any better, and 
in most cases where the employee has 
simply made an error in judgment, is 
often likely to discourage them so they 
do. not take the interest in the busi- 
ness that they ought in the future. 
Every one is likely to make a mistake 
at some time, and if there is any teason 
to believe that the fault of the sales- 
man has been through a mistake a 
reprimand privately will be much more 
likely to have the desired result. Em- 
ployees, as a rule, may not be as per- 
fect in their duties as we would like to 
have them, but are still open to reason, 
and can be much easier persuaded to 
do a thing, when the correctness of it 
is explained to them, than they could 
be driven to do it by harsh words or 
by being placed in an embarrassing 
position before their fellow clerks, 





IN DEEP WATER. 
New York, Aug. 6, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Talking about newspaper directories, it 
does seem to me that there are other points 
beside circulation upon which an advertiser 
ought to be informed. I will specify a few: 

echanical Excellence.—A well printed 
paber is worth more to an advertiser than one 
adly printed. 

Editorial Ability.—A paper conducted by 
an able man has a hold on a community that 
another controlled by one having less intel- 
lect or smaller calibre is not so likely to ac- 
quire. 

Business Ability.—The publication office 
impresses itself on the paper, controls the 
editor and shapes the paper’s course. When 
it does not, then the editor is himself the 
business end of the paper. These two points 
supplement each other, but may con- 
sidered and measured separately. 

Prosperity.—The prosperous paper ac- 
quires character, distinction, influence, pres- 
tige, all from its very quality of being pros- 
perous. Its prosperity is always a point 
worth considering when deciding on the 
value of a paper to an advertiser. To be 
prosperous means something more than mak- 
ing money. It means being possessed of 
those things needed which money can buy, as 
well as having more money to buy more 
things when needed—as the wants manifest 
themselves. Still no paper can be called 
prosperous that is not making money. Pa- 
pers belonging to rich men often Coceme 
moribund. 

Popularity with Advertisers.—The com- 
parative amy with advertisers, es- 
pecially the home advertisers, is generally 
exhibited by the number and character of the 
“Want”? and ‘For Sale” ads the paper 
carries as compared with those of the same 
sort to be found in the journals with which 
the paper competes. 

Influence.—This quality comes from age, 
prestige, reputation, business ability, edito~ 
rial acumen—from having gained the confi- 
dence and good-will of the community. It is 
sometimes easy to confuse the influence of 
the paper with the personal influence of 
its owner or editor. They are, however, 
often quite distinct. 

Enterprise.— Thisis a very valuable quality 
and one that has often crowded into the front 
rank a journal that but for its enterprise 
would be a pretty poor newspaper. 

“ Ut is not wealth, or power, or state; 
it’s the get upand get that makes men great.” 

Character.—This is a point that is more 
praised than thought of. A paper without 
character is a poor thing, but the paper that 
has character and nothing else is poorer still. 
Character, however, is a point for an adver- 
tiser to consider. 

Class of Readers.—\n every community one 
= will be read by aclass of people dif- 
ering in some degree from those who prefer 
another journal. To some advertisers the 
least desirable, least intelligent class may be 
the more useful. Papers read in families are 
considered to be of the very highest class. 
eneere popular in saloons are not classed so 


igh. 
Circulation.— Having named nine points 
in the inverse order of their value to an ad- 
vertiser, in my opinion, I come to the tenth 
int, circulation. It is the principal point. 

t is worth more than all the others. A pa- 


per with circulation may serve an advertiser 
well without being well edited or ably con- 
ductéd, without being prosperous or popular 
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with advertisers or others, without possessing 
influence, without being enterprising, with- 
out character and without appealing to any 
particular class. For an example of a paper 
of this sort, having circulation and nothing 
else, take the story papers that are dis- 
tributed free to invite sokeevladone. They 
are found to be fair advertising media, 
although destitute of every attribute sought 
by*an advertiser, excepting only the one 
feature—circulation. Although this tenth 
point will alone make a fairly good advertis- 
ing medium, yet a paper can not continue to 
have circulation unless it takes on the char- 
acteristics enumerated under some one of the 
other nine points. 

It is my suggestion that the editor of a 
newspaper directory who would classify pa- 
pers for the advertiser’s benefit should deal 
with the nine points I have mentioned in ad- 
dition to circulation, which is the single 
point, the only one dealt with by newspaper 
directories. 

Lét us suppose a paper to exist and to have 
obtained so much prominence as to be a can- 
didate for first place or a conspicuous place 
in the advertiser’s thoughts. It must possess 
in some degree each one of the qualities 
enumerated under each one of the ten points, 
If we suppose that a paper possessing, say, 
the mechanical excellence that distinguishes 
the Century Magazine, or that used to dis- 
tinguish the Chicago dailies, is maybe rated 
roo, meaning perfection, as to mechanical 
excellence, while a publication like the New 
York Christian Advocate or the New York 
Hera/d might be rated at 95, and papers with 
arrangements not perfected or positively 
faulty would be rated at 85 or 80 and papers 
very nearly as good, mechanically, as a 
paper can reasonably hope to be might be 
rated go, we should then have: 

go means a high omg 

95 means a very high grade. 

roo means excellent to a degree that can 
not be surpassed. 

85 means falling short of the high grade of 
excellence indicated by the higher ratings. 

80 falling short in a more conspicuous 
degree than do those that are marked 8s. 

A blank being provided for each paper to 
be considered, the Directory editor would 
assign to each point the degree of excellence 
he believed to belong to it. He would then 
ascertain the sum of the ten assignments and 
divide it by ten. The result would show the 
class of the paper. 

To illustrate, take the New York Herald. 
It competes not only with the other dailies in 
New York, but with all the great dailies of 
the United States. The writer would assign 
its place as follows: 










Mechanical excellence........++++ 95 
Editorial ability...... «+e 85 
Business ability..... - 95 
PES. cowseseveaconeneres 100 
Popularity with advertisers. . 100 
ES Se aren 85 
Enterprise.......+ 

Character...... ° 





Class of readers... 
Circulation....ccccccccccccccosses 


— 


x0 )o45 

94% 
The Herald grade, as above shown, 15 
therefore, 94% among dailies. Perhaps 70 
other daily would reach a higher rating. . 
Now, the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise 
would not be compared with the New Yor 
Herald or the Boston dailies, but with the 
daily papers of the other cities of Massa- 
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chussetts. In this comparison its ratings 
would perhaps be about as here set down :{ 
Mechanical excellence 
Editorial ability 
Business ability 
Prosperity... : 
Popularity with advertisers 


gr 
Consequently th. grade of the Enterprise 
is ox, and very high, indeed. 
Mr. Editor and Little Schoolmaster, when 
I had reached the point where I am now 
“at,” the subject seemed to broaden in such 
a way that I did not see my way clear to 
finish it this afternoon, so I determined to 
send you what have written, and see 
if you would print it. If you do, I may, 
rhaps, undertake to complete the subject, 
if it does not get too big for 


One Wuo TuHouGut IT Woutp Bz Easy. 


POPULAR WITH THE POPULISTS. 
Office of 
“ PgopLe’s Party Paper,” : 
Tuomas E. Watson, Editor." 
Leading Populist Weekly in America. 
In-the-Middle-of-the- Road. 
ATLANTA, Ga., July 16, 1897. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We find the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory as necessary in our office as the diction- 
ary in the editorial room. Thereis not aday 
that we do not consult it for information that 
we can not secure in any other way than by 
it unless at great expense through correspond- 
ence, with all the delays and trouble that re- 
sult from that method, 

Austin Hotcoms, Adv. Mgr. 


IT IS A GOOD AD. 
Woonsocket, S. D., July 29, 1897. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 
linclose a proof of an ad published in the 
News. I wish to submit it to the criticism 


a 
‘A Man 


came into the store 
the other day. He wanted a 
team harness for buggy and 
farm use. He had a cata- 
logue from a Minnesota house 
and the harness he wanted was marked $25. 
We sold him a better harness for $22, and he 
had no freight to pay. We are underselling 
the department stores on harness every day. 
The profit isn’t large, but we are selling lots 
ofharness. GIVE US A CALL. 
WE ARE SELLING... 
Single Buggy Harness at $4.90 
Double ‘* e at 13.00 
Farm Harness at 22.00 
D. C. BASSETT. 


"The man lives in this county, and I 
can give you his name if you wish. 








of Printers’ Ink. Is it, from the standpoint 
of the advertiser, a good ad? 
Yours truly, Gero. W. KELtey, 
Ad Man of News, 
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THE CONFIDENCE OF YOUTH. 
Office of 
Tue Dispatcu Pus.isuinc Co., 
Incorporated Feb. 27, 1897. 
The Louisville DispatcH has the 
largest bona fide aay = of 
any morning paper pu 
lished in Louisville, 
LouisviLLE, Ky., Aug. 3, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

My attention has just been directed to 
some statements on page 53 of your current 
issue in regard to the circulation of the 
Courier Fournal, We wish to challenge the 
claim of our est d porary. e 
have offered to forfeit various sums of money 
and advertising if we did not have a lar, 
circulation than the Courier Journal. ‘The 
er eae may possibly have the larg- 
est circulation, but how is any one to know 
it if it positively and persistently refuses to 
give information on the subject? We clai 
the largest circulation of any newspaper pub- 
lished in Louisville, and believe that we have 
the best of grounds upon which to base our 
claims. Dispatcu Puswisuinc Co., 

Per Brent Altsheler, Mgr. Adv. Dept. 
+o 
WHAT RETAIL ADVERTISING IS. 
Banoor, Me., Aug. 3, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

How does the wholesale man who “ never 
advertises’ do business? He sends out his 
traveling man, who calls once a month on 
every customer in his district. Does the 
traveling man stand in the door and call out 
in a loud voice, “I sell hardware, cutlery, 
farming tools, paints, oils and window glass”? 
No. e takes the man who does the buying 
quietly, when there is a good opportunity, 
and says, ‘* Here is something that you oug! t 

is 





to buy ; this is why you ought to buy it; thi 
is what it is like ; this is what it costs.’’ 

It isn’t practicable for the retail man to 
send a salesman to every house in his town. 
But with a properly written advertisement in 
the daily newspaper he can go into nearly 
every house in his town every day and say 
to the woman who does the buying, “‘ Here 
is something that you ought to buy; this 
is why you ought to buy it; this is what it 
is like; this is what it costs.” And that’s 
about all there is to retail advertising, for the 
most of us, as I view it. . Vosg. 


—<——<+ee————_— 
IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE. 
Cuicaco, July 30, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“Smoke one of our cigars while you wait 
and have your shoes half-soled,”’ is a cob- 
bler’s invitation. ‘* Straw hats bought of us 
cleaned free during the summer,” is a hat 
store’s sign. A druggist’s placard reads: 
‘3 stamps for a nickel.” A store in the 
at 8. offers ‘‘Ice water free,”’ Electric 
Park is billed as ‘Chicago’s Playground.” 
On a price list of bicycle sundries, displayed 
in front of a wheel shop, ‘* pump, $2,”’ is fol- 
lowed by “air, $00.” ‘“* Pearls with a price” 
is on a card reposing on a tray of pearls ina 
jeweler’s window. ‘*Take your time—we 
give you ours,” is a store sign. Root beer is 

iven away free to customers at some stores. 

fr. Wri he advertises his ‘Saloon as “ the 
Wright pines.” The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road office here has its windows covered with 
maps of and information concerning the 
Klondike region. C. E, Severn. 

Dottars stick to the man who sticks to 
advertising. 
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Our Territory 





isn’t a ‘‘ territory” at all, but one of 
the best States in the Union—OHIO, the prosperous. 
WE COVER IT. Look at the map. 
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: 

Here is (he List—the leaders in the State, covering every sec- 
tion outside the big cities—and reaching the best people in ‘ 
every town, ; 
< 

Akron Beacon-Journal, | Kenton News, | Portsmouth Times, e 
Ashtabula Beacon, Lancaster Eagle, | Salem News, é 
Bellefontaine Index, Lima Times-D: at, | Sandusky Register, < 
Bucyrus Telegraph, Mansfield News, Sidney Democrat-News, . 
Cambridge Jeffersonian, | Marietta Register, Springfield Republic-Times, z 
East Liverpool Crisis, Marion Star, Warren Chronicle, < 
Findlay Republican, Massillon Independent, | Wooster Republican, : 
Gallipolis Journal, Mt. Vernon News, Xenia Gazette and Torchlight, a 
Hamilton News, Newark Tribune, Youngstown Vindicator, 6 
Ironton Irontonian, Norwalk Reflecter, Zanesville Courier. - 
Piqua Call, d 
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Voluntary Testimony 


From 


Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, | 


Expert Sanitary Inspector. ! 








119 Pearl Street, 
New York, June 25, 1897. 





Publisher “Evening Post,” New York: 


Dear Sir—The accompanying figures of actual 
results from advertising my sanitary inspection 
work during the past nine months may interest you: 


New York Sun, Cost $40 Returns $40 

” “ Herald “ $110 “ $420 
Another N.Y. daily “ $100 “ none : 
N. Y. Evening Post “ $56 °* fe 


These were the results of a ‘single insertion, 
and they demonstrate that “The Evening Post” is 
by far the most profitable medium that I have 
used. My experience with the Twilight Park 
advertising would confirm this statement. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) CHAS, F. WINGATE. 


Weve veer ewer ew 
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LABORIOUS TRUTH 
VS 


EASY LYING. 


The circulation of the Standard at 
Watertown, N. Y., is stated in the 
—_ issue of the American Newspaper 
Jirectory: Actual average during 


1896, daily 4,194. 

In the same book the circulation of 
the Zimes, also of Watertown, is stat- 
ed: Publishers say that there was no 
edition of daily in 1896 that did not 
exceed 5,000. 

Of course if every issue of the 7imes 
was greater than 5,000, then the actual 
average must have been considerable 
more than 5,000, and consequently 
more than 4,194. 

As having a bearing upon the com- 
parative value of these two circulation 
ratings the correspondence printed be- 
low is not wholly devoid of interest. 

Watertown, N. Y., July 29, 1897. 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory: 

We noti@ from gleanings from the ad- 
vance sheets of the September issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory in PRINTERS’ 
Ink alist of leading papers (page 62), from 
which the Standard is omitted, wherein the 
statement appears that the Watertown Va/ly 
Times is credited with the largest circulation 
in Jefferson County or in the Twenty-fourth 
Congressional District. And in the line of 
this statement will you kindly inform us 
whether, in your consideration, a sworn cir- 
culation of 4,200, accompanied by detailed 
statement, is as good a record to place before 
an advertiser or an agency as a record con- 
sisting simply of a claim of 5,000 made by a 
rival newspaper in the same town? If you 
will do this we shal] appreciate the favor, and 
we know this: We can claim as much as any 
paper in the northern part of the State with 
truth and honesty. hat we wish to know 
is: Has a paper with a sworn circulation any 
advantage over a paper with asimply claimed 
circulation? How do you regard them? If 
there is no advantage, papers are not likely 
to go to the trouble of making detailed state- 
ments. — 

Awaiting a reply and inclosing stamp for 
same, we are 

Tue STANDARD PuBLisHiNnG Co. 
C. S. Adams, Sec’y. 


Watertown, N. Y., July 29, 1897. 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory: 
Stamp omitted by mistake from previous 
letter of above date. We send stamp in this 
letter, as we are desirous of hearing what 
you have to say in this matter. Yours truly, 
STANDARD ~— Co. 


Memo.—No stamp inclosed. 


New York, July 30, 1897. 
ar of “Standard,” Watertown, 


The American Newspaper Directory places 
no special confidence in sworn statements. It 
never did. Weconsider a publisher’s signa- 
ture attached to a detailed statement fully as 

ood as an affidavit. A statement in detail, 


owever, is always regarded as more satis- 
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factory than a simple statement that no edi- 
tion during the year has been less than so 
many copies. Respectfully, 

THE AMERICAN Newspaper Directory, 


Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1897. 

Editor the American Newspaper Directory; 

Are we to infer that the detailed statement 
of 4,:94 circulation for the daily Watertown 
\tandard is a better rating than the 5,000 
claimed circulation of the Watertown 7imes? 

THE STANDARD PuBLIsHING Co. 
Per C. S. Adams, Sec’y. 

The editor of the Directory says 
that without doubt the rating of small- 
est issue exceeded 5,000 copies is a 
better rating than average issue 4,194 
copies. Yet he is pained to be obliged 
to say that among the thirty publishers 
who have been detected in imposing 
untruthful circulation reports upon the 
Directory a very large proportion have 
availed themselves of the easier method 
of making a report. Major W. J. 
Richards, of the Indianapolis /Vevws, 
has very decided impressions on this 
subject. His view is given below: 


Editor of American Newspaper Directory: 

On this matter of correct circulation rat- 
ings my position is well known. I would 
long ago have supported the American News- 
paper Directory, to the extent of advertising 
in it constantly, if its editor could see his 
way clear to eliminate the according of a 
rating upon a single statement of the mini- 
mum issue of the year. This exacts but one 
lie ina year to obtain the rating, while the 
requirement of a detailed statement makes at 
least 312 necessary. One can be done in the 
dark almost without witness, while the other 
discredits the liar among his whole list of 
employees. With sincere regards, yours, 

W. J. Ricuarps, 
Manager of the News, 

In New London, Conn., there is an- 
other case precisely like this one in 
Watertown. It is set forth in the let- 
ter here printed : 

“ Tue Day,” ] 

The leading paper of New London 

County. 
Theodore Bodenwein, Manager. | 

Advertisers in the Day are guaran- 

teed: | 

One-third more readers than can be 

given by any other New Lon- 
don paper. 

Five times more readers than can be | 

given by any other New Lon- 
don evening paper. 
New Lonpon, Conn., July 29, 1897. 
Tublishers of Printers’ Ink: 

Your issue of July 28 contained the follow- 
ing two paragraphs: 

“The New London, Conn., Zelegraph, 
daily, is credited with the largest circulation 
accorded to any paper in New London orin 
the county or in the Third Congressional 
District.” 3 

“The New London, Conn., Pay, daily, is 
credited with the largest circulation accord- 
ed to any evening paper in New London orin 
the county or in the Third Congressional 
District.” ‘i 

Have you data of some kind otherwise 




















than the mere signed statement of publishers 
which leads you to su iy: the above state- 
ments to be correct ? e Day does not de- 
sire to be credited with a larger circulation 
than it actually has. Here are the claims it 
makes in your Newspaper Directory: 

“The Day guarantees all advertisers, un- 
der entire forfeiture of amount involved in 
contract, that it has one-third more readers 
than any other New London paper, five times 
more than any other local evening paper and 
a larger number than the other New London 

apers combined. Incontrovertible proof 
Farnished. Every advertisement on local 
page. Only first-class business desired.” 

We believe that the Day has the iargest 
daily paid circulation of any paper, not only 
in New London, but n Eastern Connecticut. 
As to which paper in this section has the 
largest circulation is a matter in which every 
experienced advertiser is interested, and 
which he would like to see conclusively 
settled. If we have been making claims for 
the Day to which it is not entitled, we want 
to know it so we can stopit. No doubt the 
other publishers fee] the same way in regard 
to their claims. No reputable newspaper 
publisher wants to make circulation claims 
which he can not substantiate. 

The question of circulation is ng 4 
considered a newspaper's stock in trade. It 
certainly is by us. 

et ek a * 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tue Day Pustisninc Co., 
Theo. Bodenwein, Pub. 

The Directory credits the Day with 
an average issue of 3,286 copies for the 
year 1896, and for the Zelegraph says: 
Publisher says his smallest issue in 
1896 was 4,500 copies. 

It has sometimes been urged against 
“the smallest issue” form of state- 
ment that it is the lazy man’s pref- 
erence; that in the nature of the 
case it fails to give a paper as much as 
it is entitled to, and the publisher who 
adopts that form of statement deliber- 
ately does one of two things: 

Ist. He consents to have his rating 
smaller than he might have it, to avoid 
the trouble of making up a statement 
of all his issues in detail ; or, 

2d. He chooses that form of making 
a false statement because it involves 
but a single lie, and for a single lie the 
statement, ‘‘Oh, I made a mistake,’’ 
passes as an apology, while it would 
not be accepted at all for 52 or 312 
mistakes. 

If the publishers of the Watertown 
Standard and the New London Day 
would use their influence to have this 
question discussed at the next meeting 
of the New York State and the Con- 
necticut Editorial Associations the 
editor of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory says that he would be glad to 
receive an invitation to attend, and, 
while absorbing the wisdom that would 
emanate from the experienced men 


* * * 
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who will compose the gatherings, he 
would take much pleasure in convey- 
ing to them such knowledge as his 
thirty years of experience has enabled 
him to acquire. 


—__+o+—___—_ 
SOME ARE BETTER THAN 
OTHERS. 


Office of 
“Tue Boston HeRALp.”’ 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was one of a party of newspaper men 
and was surprised at the difference of opin- 
ion as to weekly news and fiction papers. 
Not one could give any idea as to the actual 
expenses, receipts and profits of such papers 
as the Detroit “ree Press, New York Le . 
Chicago Blade, Youth's Companion, New 
York Weekly, Family Story Paper, New 
York Weekly Tribune, New York Weekly 
World, etc. Will you give in figures the 

rofits of these and a few other weeklies 
ooked upon as successful and oblige yours 
truly, E. R. 

The profits made by the largest and 
best of the papers of the different 
classes referred to would compare, one 
with the other, about as an overgrown 
sweet potato might compare in value 
with a mammoth sugar beet.—[Epb. 


P. I. 
THE INJUNCTION WILL NOT 
STAND. 





Sate, Ark., Aug. 4, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some years ago two papers were published 
at this place—the Banner and the North Ar- 
kansas Nugget. George Trevathan pur- 
chased the outfit of the latter, together with 
subscription list, etc. The former paper 
(Banner) suspended publication and turned 
its list over to Trevathan, who leased the 
material and continued both papers as the 
Banner-Nugeet. A few weeks ago I pur- 
chased the consolidated paper, with the Vug- 
get material ; refused to continue the lease of 
the old Banner outfit. The owner of same 
now brings an injunction suit to restrain me 
from using the name of the Banner, claiming 
that the name follows the material rather 
than the subscription list and _ business. 
Would like to get the straight of it. There 
is no controversy over the subscription list— 
all he asks is a restraining order to prevent 
me using the name and receiving mail directe 
ed to the Banner. Respectfully, 

A. H. Anprvs. 


When you purchased a paper called 
the Banner-Nugget you obtained the 
right to the name. When the Banner 
ceased publication its ownership of the 
name came to an end, and you or any 
other person had a right after that day 
to publish a new Banner, The mate- 
rial does not carry any right to the 
name.—[Ep. P. I. 

mor tele taic 
Tue advertising talk of the 
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FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS MAKE A 
HUNDRED CIRCULATION. 


In another place in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK a Washington adver- 
tising expert criticises the practice of 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory, who in some cases bunches 
the editions of a morning and an even- 
ing paper and reports the circulation of 
the two as that of one paper. When 
Mr. Hungerford’s criticism was shown 
to the editor of the Directory, he read 
it carefully through and said: ‘‘I wish 
I could get an expression from news- 
paper men—from editorial and pub- 
lishers’ associations—on that subject, 
but they seem to be afraid to touch 
that or any other having a bearing on 
circulations. I can see no other way 
to deal with it than the one I adopt. 
My rule is: If the publisher inserts all 
advertisements in all editions and ac- 
cepts none for one separately, then I 
combine the circulation. My practice 
has created heartburnings now and 
then, for which I am sorry, but I see 
no way out of it, for newspaper con- 
ventions either will not deal with the 
subject or can not agree among them- 
selves. The Boston Gilode, Boston 
Herald and Boston Journal are printed 
morning and evening, and the /ourna: 
has two separate names—viz., Morn- 
ing Journaland Evening Journal. The 
City Item of Philadelphia puts out sev- 
eral issues daily, and it was at one 
time called the AW Day City Item. 
Its publishers add together the various 
editions, and some of their neighbors 
say they add even more, and are cred- 
ited for 1896 with an average issue of 
199,564 copies. In Springfield, Mass., 
the Union, coming out two or more 
times a day and selling at a lower 
price, disposes of more copies than the 
old and venerated Springfield Repud- 
ican, which is still, perhaps, in several 
respects, the best newspaper in the 
New England States. not even omitting 
Boston from the consideration. 

‘‘In Washington a new complica- 
tion appears, inasmuch as the publish- 
er of a paper there invites subscribers 
for both a morning and an evening is- 
sue, thus getting credit for a hundred 
circulation for fifty subscribers.” 

When the editor of the Directory 
had proceeded thus far the Little 
Schoolmaster, remembering that his 
pages were small, hurried away, but in 
the loneliness of his sanctum he was 
heard to muse: I wonder why the Exec- 


utive Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association will not 
give attention to such a question as 
this. A majority of its members.seem 
to be afraid of their lives when dis- 
cussion comes up that has a bearing 
upon ascertaining and stating the cir- 
culations of a newspaper with accu- 
racy. 


<o>_____ 
“TRUE CIRCULATION” VS. “COMBINED 
CIRCULATION,” 
WaSsHINGTON, Aug. 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From the “‘ Gleanings from Advance Sheets 
of the American Newspaper Directory for 
September, 1897,” the following paragraphs 
are copied as the basis for a few observations 
on a somewhat vexed problem, the proper 
solution of which is of considerable impor- 
tance to business men : 

The Washington, D. C., Star is creditea 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
evening paper in the District of Coiumbia. 

The Washington, D. C., Times, morning and 
evening, is credited with the largest com- 
bined circulation accorded to any daily paper 
in the District of Columbia. 

Now, I beg to ask whether a better differ- 
entiation or definition of ‘‘ circulation” than 
that indicated by these paragraphs isn’t re- 
quired for a Newspaper Directory which 
professes to be reliable and useful to adver- 
tisers? I think yes. Take the District of 
Columbia, as quoted above, forexample. The 
Washington Star claims that it should be 
credited with the largest circulation of any 
paper in that territory, on the ground that to 
add the circulation of a morning and an even- 
ing paper together and call the aggregate thus 
obtained the largest ‘* combined circulation of 
any daily paper ’’ published there—that is, as 
the circulation of one paper—is not only un- 
just in itself, but calculated to mislead ad- 
vertisers who do not investigate for them- 
selves. 

It seems to me that the Star is right, as 
will be shown by following the case a little 
farther. Take the 7imes as an illustration. 
It is either one paper or it is two papers. It 
can not be both. But that its output really 
constitutes two distinct publications is the 
only logical conclusion that can be drawn 
from the situation as defined byitself. By its 
own statement it prints every secular day two 
different and separate papers. One of these 
is called the Morning /imes, the other is 
styled the Evening 7imes, as will be seen 
by the inclosed headings clipped from the 
two issues. While they are both furnished, 
with the Sunday issue, to the same subscrib- 
er when desired, the two issues are supplied 
separately, at a fixed price for each, per 
week, as is shown by this clipping from its 
columns: 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Monthly, by carrier: 


Morning, Evening and Sunday....Fifty cents 
Morning and Sunday......... Thirty-five cents 
Evening and Sunday.. ......Thirty-five cents 


Now, if the morning and the evening 
Times go to different people, it is manifestly 
foolish and wrong to talk about a ‘* combined 
circulation’ in the case, for each issue must 
have its owncircle of readers, and in the nat- 
ure of things the advertiser gets only the 
publicity afforded by either—that is, pre- 
sumably about one-half of the so-called 
* combined circulation.” On the other hand, 
if the two editions go wholly or largely to 








tee 














the same set of persons, as one paper, then it 
follows that the actual circulation of the two 
apers, or the quantity of publicity obtained 
rom them, can approximately only about 
one-half of the aggregate spoken of as 
“combined circulation’’—that is, a moiety 
of the whole number of copies printed to 
make up the two issues. 

How, then, in the face of these facts, and 
under any recognized principle of logic or 
honesty, can any one seriously talk of a 
“combined circulation ”’ in this case, or any 
one like it? Oneedition is a morning paper, 
the other an evening paper, by its own aver- 
ment, and each should be credited with the 
exact number it circulates, no more, no less, 
To add them together and call them a “com- 
bined circulation ”’ is not only absurd, but — 
and plainly intended to be—misleading. 

Wittiam A. HUNGERFORD. 


SOME VIRGINIA CIRCULATIONS, 


Three years ago when the present 
owners took charge of the 7i%mes they 
found the paper issuing 1,800 copies 
daily. An examination of its circula- 
tion list developed the fact that ex- 
ceeding 200 copies were being sent to 
deadheads and worthless exchanges 
scattere| from Maine to Florida. 
These were promptly cut off. The 
paid circulation began to grow, and 
within a year its daily issue had passed 
the 1,800 mark. 

The daily circulation of the 7imes 
for the past sixty days was approxi- 
mately 1,900 copies. We have good 
authority for saying that the daily cir- 
culation of the Roanoke vening 
World for the same_ period was 500 
copies less. 

The circulation of the Lynchburg 
News in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict is, we believe, several hundred 
copies larger than the circulation of 
the 7%mes and about double the circu- 
lation of the Evening World.—From 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times of Thursday, 
August 5, 1897. 

+ 


> 
THE LEAKHOLES OF BUSINESS. 
By Geo. B. Snell. 

Unless exact methods are in vogue 
in store or business management many 
unnecessary losses are apt to be expe- 
rienced. These leakages are generally 
small matters in themselves, but in the 
aggregate they would amount to a 
large sum. But where there is no 
proper system of store management 
these losses can not even be traced, and 
consequently they can not be estimated. 
Quite a lot of them occurin the adver- 
tising department. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, leak- 
ages are most apt to occur when one 
tries to save money in the employment 
of an advertising manager. Cheap 
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men are often costly. Knowledge and 
experience command their price, and 
on the engagement of a competent ad- 
vertising man frequently depends the 
success or failure of the entire busi- 
ness. A thoroughly efficient man 
won't permit leakages ; an ignorant or 
incompetent one never notices them. 
So it pays in the long run to give at 
the start the right kind of salary to the 
right man. 

In the construction of ads there is 
often a lot of waste. Too much ver- 
biage, unnecessary words and sen- 
tences, and usually too much display. 
Prudence in arrangement and care in 
editing can save a lot of expense. 
The size of an ad has really very little 
to do with its drawing powers. The 
setting and wording of it are the 
points to consider—besides the one of 
economy. Too much display, particu- 
larly in the shape of white space, 
costs money which one rarely gets 
back again. Just reflect upon what a 
lot of business some small stores do, 
in comparison with other big estab- 
lishments you know, then compare the 
proportionate expense of running these 
stores, and you have my idea of using 
newspaper space. Sufficient to set 
plainly before tke public a lucid story 
is all the space you need. Any more 
is an expense that is a leakage in your 
business. Men who can buy space at 
bottom figures are not numerous. If 
you have such a man for your adver- 
tising manager he is worth whatever 
salary you are paying him. If you 
haven’t, there is a mighty leakage going 
on in your business continually, and 
the bigger your advertising expendi- 
ture the bigger your less. You proba- 
bly lose many times the amount of the 
man’s salary every year. 

It requires a clear, trained brain to 
know just which mediums are of value 
and which are not. Discrimination in 
the choice of newspapers should be 
founded only on their usefulness to the 
advertiser, and neither personal nor 
political motives should sway him in 
using or not using a particular paper. 
Church and fair programmes are media 
that come properly under the head of 
charitable advertising, and if a store- 
keeper or merchant uses them he should 
charge up the expenditure to his pri- 
vate charity rather than to his public 
business account. In the selection of 
mediums to use, the incompetent man, 
whether proprietor or manager, can 
multiply or minimize the leakholes. 
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TWO INKY WAYS. 
There was a man who advertised 
But once—a single time ; 
In spot obscure placed he his ad, 
And paid for it a dime. 


And just because it didn’t bring 
Him customers by score, 

“ All advertising is a fake,”’ 
He said, or rather swore. 


He seemed to think one hammer tap 
Would drive a nail clear in— 
That from a bit of tiny thread 
A weaver tents could spin. 


If he this reasoning bright applied 
To eating, doubtless he 

Would claim one little bite would feed 
Ten men a century. 


Some day, though, he will learn that to 
Make advertising pay 
He’ll have to add ads to his ad, 
And advertise each day. 
—E£E. G. Townsend, New York Sun. 
ee 
WHO WILL HEED IT? 

At the late United Lutheran conference, 
held. at St. Paul, Minn., in June last, in dis- 
cussing church journalism, one of the dele- 
gates vigorously denounced the publication 
of ** quack ”’ advertisements, and after a dis- 
cussion it was unanimously resolved that in 
future they should be retused. This is an 
excellent example which we sincerely hope 
will have its effect on journals issued by 
other Protestant church denominations. It 
is time that all of them awoke to the fact that 
money obtained from this source is covered 
all over with the slime of fraud and iniquity, 
and that the appearance of such advertising 
in religious journals is a standing reproach, 
casting obloquy upon the entire class.— 
National Druggist. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor more 





— ro poe 2scentsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS, 
7 OUNG newspaper man of oy and charac- 
ter is at liberty. “ L. K.,” Printers’ Ink. 








ERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
\ bora Printers to try our half-tones. 1 
$1, 2 cols., $2. UCHER ENGRAV- 
ING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


7 ANTED—More printing from the class of 
ple willing to pay for the best. WM. 
JOHNST ‘ON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
RINTER-PIANIST— Man to set type and play 
piano in theater. Steady sit to good man. 
Address DISPATCH, Kokomo, Ind. 
| Wagntmey on ad solicitors wanted in every busi- 
ness center of the United States L 4 leading 
trade journal. . Box 1053, New York City. 
\ 7’ ANTE D—Advertisers to know that the News, 
Sunday and Weekly, has been in existence 
for 15 years. pandas, 5 2 — a —y FR I 19, “¥ 
cents a year. Reaches best homes 
Write C. M. "SHAFFER & CO. &CO., Cane 6 
ery nS of newspa: ewspapers who wish to own 
bound set of the complete 
works of ay Spickens can get jtormatien 
on the subject by addressing EDWIN F. AY, 
publisher of American Literary Visitor Rah- 
way, 
GIVEN away to way to persons making the 
87 800 —— number of words out of 
phrase. t Attorney Wedderburn.” 
For full Particulars write the NATIONAL RE 
CORDER, Washington, D. C., for sample copy 
containing same. 
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y 7 ANTED—To purchase Sitenens t in emmy 


morning or eve! 
of 40,000 and upward ~w E fase 
case Prieee ay ress PURGH RCHASE,” 


COMPETENT newspaper r correspondent 
A cated in Washi’ nD. C., will supply a a 
few a ey with live "politica reading 
ter in ex ge for a smal] amount of advertie. 
ing space. A. E. GLASCOCK, Washington, D. 0, 


A DVERTISING manage! er wanted. We can give 
a position wo: r week t 
tent man who is capable ot ge . sinecs frag 


‘etting business f, 
first-class houses. Must be vaio to deposit ‘$500 





* cash security. YF EDWIN F. GRAY, Pub- 


lisher, Rahway, 


—_. +o ———_ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘| ‘HE Matchless Mailer ; best and cheaj 
I REV. ALEXANDER DICK K Meridian N; y” 


——- +o 
MAIL ORDERS. 


(00 "bie pretext erst PUB. woes 
ig pro: ) 0. J 0 
16 City Hall Piece, New York. Use, 
—_———_~+ - > 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
F you wish to advertise anything anywhere 
at any time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
——_~@>— 
FOR RB. RENT. 


\WeE have for rent, at vat 10 § Spruce St., two con- 

nectin offices, one large and one small. 
They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 
in the building. Size of large room, about 20x%; 
smaller, 10x15. If wanting such offices call and 
talk about price, ete. Will ~ up to suit. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO 


PRI! NTERS ‘FOR A iD VER TISER S. 


TE ADVERTISERS’ PRESS, 925 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, makes a specialty of print- 

=e high-class booklets, catalogues and folders 
for vertisers. We write, design, 

print. bind and publish. One bill-no worry— 

are our claims upon the attention of advertis- 

ers. Letus give you further details. 


ss 








FOR SALE, 


B EST of reasons for selling prosperous and 
ye bP England job office. Write to- 


” Printers’ Ink. 
CASH buys a tag equipped job print- 
s 84 (0) (0) ing office, nearly new ; cost ._ Fail- 
ing be health sole reason for selling. HARULD 
ANDLER, West ussite Maine. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


ING advertisements to make them stand 
one or more ewer 
ch I am unapproached 








QETT 
‘ out and furnishin 
of .same is a line in wh i 
any other printer. The magazines each mont 
contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
ge. I can suit’ you. WM oy city. ae. 
mrinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce ‘St., -¥.C 
aa 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CU = = hee life ati anad. We make the best. 








f Get our bed-rock prices before ‘a a 
CHICAGO. "PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 1 Sth 
Ave., Chicago. 


ictures show the merits of of 
us make your cuts. 
pining quell guaranteed. CHICAGO PHOTO 
NGR. NG re On 7 ., 79-81 5th Ave., Chicago. 
ro ed 
STEREOTYPING MACHINERY. 


OTTER JOB po REOTYPING OUTFIT saves 

big —— 8 for itself in 9 days. Every 

big printin Loe should have one. Bouklet free. 
B. F. CUR’ s, 150 Worth St., New York. 


QTE R egg outfits, paper and simplex meth- 
‘ ods, $ hite-on- ont k and Granotype en 
graving pn A! $5. $1. Circulars for 
stamp. H. KAHKS, 240 ES "Sad Ste New York. 


yrs may tell, but 7 
your oy Le 
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SPECIAL WRITING. 


XCLUSIVE editorial copy for aos and week- 
E ly papers. Syndicate copy furnished af er 

t. 15, on liberal terms. OBE PRESS BU 
REA U, 1441 5. Penn = chesanaaiaacnaed Pa. 


SPECIA La AGENTS. 


D. LACOSTE, , Special Ne Newspa Represent- 
I « ative, 38 Park New Yor! °D: es only. 


i thet end in their I locality represented 





STE, 38 Park Row, New York. 
> 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Ray: desk clock, yy * memo. cal’d, 


in tray and pen-hol ? A ided poveley 
anee LOCK MFG. 140 








at a low price. 
Clinton St., Chicag 
foe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 

—__ +o 
SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
‘7 INC for etchin “BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
4 Street, New fork. 
‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
—_— +e 


PRINTERS, 


Ts) LOTUS saa, artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


Al. the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 

Ink are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ity. 


w*4 do neat, lain, attractive nine Cata- 

logues, 0 kiets, pamphlets, circulars, 
cards, etc., — e’ in ie Baent style. When 
you want a good job—one that you bin are, © 
to look at and read—come to os RS 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York 








ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


Aboware DE. ALEKS’ MAGAZINE. 
271 Broadway, New York. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 2% cts. 7 TeRPRIOe, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7 


L ACOSTE’S List. Good papers in saatie cities. 
Rates low. 38 Park Row, New York. 


y 7HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
circulation than any ot other West Va. daily. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Ne New Market, N. J. 
41 line. Cire’n 3,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4inW | the GAZETTE and BULLETIN ; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. La COSTE, New York. 


B gttt sg (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
WS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


'[HE PIQUA CALL “ wants” advertisers who 
want results, Larger circ. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined. | F A COSTE, New York. 


EADING newspape' pers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING eA 
and EVENING NEWS, I4,' 006 da 14,000 daily LA COSTE, N. Y. 


Ht de HE : Parkersburg, W. Va. W. Va., SENTINEL. daily, is 

redited with the largest circulation ac 
corded to any paper in Parkersburg or in Wood 
ou 


"| HE TIMES-UNION is used by the successful 

business men of Albany to keep its thou- 
sands of readers informed 1: what theyhave for 
sale. Sévertisomautein its columns are sure to 
bring results. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
proprietor, Albany, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ EDICINE MEN! | ae Pop. put, up a good ar. 

i ticle for sale slow in going! 

Write tous. We buy ms tL, perfumes, toilet 

rex. flavoring extracts, etc., in job lots. 
. POWERS, Tuscumbia, Ala. 








ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
C= F. JONES. 


‘é ASK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
J ONES’ prices are reasonable for good work. 


( YLARENCE F. Gaasryte, 179 Front 8t., 
Owego, Tioga Co., 
\HARLES J. ZINGG, Farmi a Maine. Writ- 
C ing and printing for advertisers. 


( \ ILLAM & SHAUGHN ESSY, Savewtiners, 623 & 
I 624 Temple Court, New York, W 


|: ie CURRAN, Ads, Illustrations, Booklets, 
e Photographs. 150 Nassau St., New York. 


r ter , omky. Nehabos ot —ae medica! and 
‘advertisin vice or sam anne 
ULYSSE G. MANNING, South Bend, In 


‘NHARLES J. SHEARER, fo for eight years adver- 

ti ng manager for Strawbridgé & Clothier, 
Philadelph ia, is ig, wring an his entire attention 
to the plan writ | —g = Cag 
ing for retailer small. te him, 
President THE "ADVE WISERS’ AGENCY, Penn 
Mutual Bidg., Philadel iphia. Branches, Buffalo 
and Detroit. 





Re AND THORNS. 


“ This world that wore + +a in 
Is purty hard to 
You gita thorn ty i rose— 
But ain’t the roses sweet ?’— Stanton. 

The roses of life are our Seoanenee, and thorns 
are another name for failu 

It is impossible for everybody to succeed—there 
are bound to be failures. 

It is beyond the suovinccot human ability toso 
do all th that profit will follow. 

The best thing gaynody can do is to summon 
to his assistance the best help he can get in the 
undertaking about to be ca out. 

Get the best architect to plan your buildings. 

Get the best law fore yo’ om Bods to 7 up stand “benin contracts, 

Get the best behind your 
counters or carry your +. ~ on the road 

Get the best advertising men to write, illus- 
trate and plan your advert — 

But—who are the best advertising men # 

MOSES & HELM, Business Promoters, Writers 
and Illustrators of Advertising, Designers and 
Engravers for Advertisers, li Nassau Si . 
New York. 


( 92090000000000000000 0000000000 
000000000000 sGathiabaiedtitiieanaamaca * 


0o 
OO FOR THE FIRST FEW MONTHS Iam 
oO goin peomene trade rather than make a 
oo b pany My work is “oe valuable to be 
oC one for nothing, but I am willing to 
OO meet Fae half hag If you want to 
OO test what r oan do for you, now is the 
OO time to write. 
0O _ Afriend of mine once called me “ A 
OO Promoter of the Literature, the ase 
OO and the Practice of Business,” and | 
OO have put it on my card. PROMOTER 
jeans a ey phy F one who 


Jo) 
° 


oo 


OO written advertisi 
OO ness is the illustrating of the advertis- 
OO ing. THE PRACTICE OF tl is 
OO the methods, the plans, the syste 

OO My years of experience with the. larg- 
OO est business interests of A ao help 
OO me vo do these things well. | charge 
0O nothing for answering your letter. 

oo Yours for more business through bet- 
OO ter advertising, CHAS. F. JONES, Suite 
0O 101, World Bu lding, N. Y. City. 


‘i 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


$@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription ee five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist,1901) the end of the century. 

(Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

¢# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
tks’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, 
on apeantion, obtain special confidential terms. 

t@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in.his name. Every — is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 


Oscar HERzBeERG, Managing Editor. 
Prrer Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 





New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon Acent, F, W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 18, 1807. 











Every clerk in the store should be 
thoroughly conversant with the day’s 
advertisement—at least with that part 
devoted to his department. 

SINCE the June edition of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory went to 
press, nine hundred and thirty-six new 
newspapers have been received, ex- 
amined and catalogued for the next is- 
sue of the Directory, now in press, to 
be issued September 1. 


SuccEss in advertising is a matter of 
individual character more than any- 
thing else. The best advertisers are 
born, not made. Although training 
and experience are necessary, these 
are of little value without that indefin- 
able natural talent most successful ad- 
vertisers possess, and to which a large 
portion of their success is due, 


THE advertiser should ask himself : 
If this statement were made to me by 
some one else, would I believe it? 
Would it convince me? And if the 
answer is in the negative, how can he 
expect it to influence others equally in- 
telligent? This ability to put one’s 
self in the purchaser’s place is one of 
the factors in all good advertising. 


WHEN looking over the field to dis- 
cover who is doing good advertising, 
the announcements concerning [vory 
Soap attract deserved attention. They 
are pretty, sure to be seen, always 
well placed. They create and leave 
only a good impression. Few adver- 
tisers have obtained better service for 
their money than the proprietors of 


Ivory. Soap. 
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Just as a man in perfect health and 
vigor has a magnetism that every one 
feels and acknowledges, so an ad giy- 
ing an impression of life and strength 
possesses an attracting power that 
makes itself felt. The best announce- 
ments are those that have within them 
this element of life, which often con- 
verts an otherwise crude and mediocre 
advertisement into one of convincing 
strength and power. 


THE Sunday Telegram at Provi- 
dence, R. I., carries more than three 
times as much paid advertising as is to 
be found in the Sunday Journal, and 
gets a higher price per line for it, too. 
This paragraph can not be construed 
as saying anything against the /ournal, 
but it is certainly setting the 7edegram 
up pretty high, and there appears to 
be no doubt that it has attained its 
place by merit, and is likely to keep it. 


THE best advertisers are recruited 
from among business men who have 
been born among the common people. 
Nine-tenths of advertised articles ap- 
peal to the common people ; and the 
advertiser who comes from this class 
has the advantage of knowing to some 
extent the reasons and arguments that 
would have the readiest influence 
among the masses. The advantages 
of such a knowledge can hardly be 
overrated, 


THERE is danger that the constant 
preaching of brevity in advertising 
may, in course of time, induce some 
advertisers to make their announce- 
ments too brief. This is a greater 
fault than making them too prolix; 
for whereas one may gain some infor- 
mation out of a prolix ad by searching 
through it, all the searching in the 
world would not elicit information 
from an advertisement that contains 
no information. 





Me. E. A. WHEATLEY, whose suc- 
cess in New York as an advertisement 
writer was rather marked, has returned 
to Chicago, where he intends to re- 
main. Somehow the Windy City seems 
to have a wonderful fascination for 
those of its clever sons it sends East, so 
that most of them find themselves 
drawn back eventually to their first 
love. No doubt the adwriting frater- 
nity of Chicago will be as glad to re- 
gain Mr. Wheatley as New York is 
sorry to lose him. 




















Form in an advertisement is well in 
its place, but it is life and vigor that 
makes the announcement pull. Unless 
one can inject these elements, perfec- 
tion of form is of little value. 





Put yourself in the place of the pur- 
chaser of the article you wish to sell. 
Try to think what would induce you 
to buy. Then incorporate these rea- 

, sons into an advertisement, and it will 
be a good one. 





Tue best book on advertising is one’s own 
volume of personal experience.—/rinters’ 
Ink, July 28, 1897. 

Books on advertising will continue 
to be written, and continue to be read 
with profit. But, after all, you can 
not learn advertising from books. 
Unless you apply the rules you find 
there with discrimination and judg- 
ment, or in some cases fail to apply 
them at all, such books will be a 
hindrance rather than a help. For 
advertising is not a matter of rules; it 
is rather a matter of common sense, 
of adaptation of means to ends and 
ends to means. A man with native 
good judgment who has never read a 
book on advertising is apt to be far 
more successful than one who lacks 
this quality but has absorbed all the 
advertising literature ever issued. 


It has been said that Ohio can not 
show a more interesting, better print- 
ed and handsomer daily paper than the 
Toledo Commercial, A recent circular 
put out by its publishers states that the 
present management has controlled 
the paper not quite eight months, and 
that the money receipt for copies sold 
has increased at a handsome rate of 
percentage for each and every month— 
15 per cent in January, 30 per cent in 
February, 43 per cent in March and 
April, 54 per cent in May, 72 per cent 
in June and go per cent in July—over 
the cash receipts for December last. A 
Toledo merchant has the following 
good words for the Commercial as an 
advertising medium : 

Though we have been here in business but 
four months, we have a good business, and 
give a great deal of credit for the same to the 
Commercia’. 1 placed ads in all of the pa- 
pers when I opened up, and now do regular 
advertising only in the Commercial. We 
think we have derived better results from the 
ads placed in that paper than in any of the 
rest. Our business, of course, will not stand 
the advertising some other lines of business 
will, and it must be placed where it will do 
the most good.—From an interview with 
Mr. Reed, of the Reed Millinery Company, 
of Toledo, 
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IT is upon the middle classes that 
nine out of ten advertisers of articles 
of general consumption must depend. 
Daily papers that reach these classes 
are becoming more and more recog- 
nized as the best mediums, 


THE announcement may be excel- 
lent in itself and be inserted in a me- 
dium that deprives it of all effective- 
ness ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
so poor as to render nugatory the effect 
of a good medium. Unless both ad- 
vertisement and medium are carefully 
looked after, proper results can not be 
expected. 





It is said that the Post-Office records 
show that the Statesman pays more 
postage than all other Salem, Ore., 
publications combined. The States- 
man Claims to be the only Salem paper 
that receives dispatches, although why 
the other papers should refuse them is 
not plain. The Statesman has lino- 
types and maintains its own engraving 
plant. It isthe oldest paper in Salem, 
and is reliable for its news reports. 


THE books have taught the new ad- 
vertiser that certain methods are good, 
that others are poor. They have 
given him to understand that if he 
follows those denominated good, suc- 
cess will follow. When he has ad- 
vertised for some time he discovers 
that it is not a matter of rules at all; 
that the methods which the books 
condemn as universally bad may in 
certain cases be exceptionally excel- 
lent ; that other methods usually good 
in themselves will not serve his pur- 
pose at all under particular circum- 
stances. He learns that, like in all 
other responsibilities of life, he must 
use his common sense. And when he 
has reached this stage he ceases to re- 
gard with contempt men who are fol- 
lowing advertising methods other than 
his own, some of which he has been 
taught to look upon as extremely bad, 
for he recognizes that these methods 
may, after all, be best adapted 
for the peculiar conditions that his 
brother advertisers must encounter. 
His attitude toward advertising 
methods becomes henceforth one of 
suspended judgment: believing all to 
have some good in them and endeavor- 
ing to discover whether he can utilize 
it. And from that time the rules in 
the book cease to have any detrimental 
influence over him and he thinks for 
himself. 





34 
PRETTY NEAR TO PERFECTION. 


There is a weekly agricultural news- 
paper printed in Boston called the Vew 
England Farmer. It was established 
in the year 1821, more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. It proba- 
ably had a considerable sale at some 


time, and thirty years ago it had some: 


standing on account of its age and re- 
spectability. It has earned a moder- 
ate income for its owner most of the 
time during the memory of men now 
living, although it has not escaped 
being overtaken by bankruptcy one or 
more times. It is naturally the sort 
of paper that has more to say to ad- 
vertisers on the subject of age and 
character than about enterprise or cir- 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


The Great New England Agricultural Paper. 





A STEAQY INCREASE IN CIRCULATION 


FOR THE PaST TEN YEARS. 


Read the following letter from the Printing Estab- 
lishment which has done the press-work of the New 
England Farmer for many years: 

George M. Whitaker, Esq. ‘M’g'r, 
20 Devonshire Street. 

Dear Sir:—We congratulate you upon the 
steady growth of your paper under your manage- 
ment.during the past ten years, and especially upon 
the increase in circulation during the last two years 
of general depression in business. 

We shall expect to print more papers every -yéar. 

Yours very truly, 


THOS. J. M SMITH & CO, 
Printers. 





culation. During the 29 years that the 
American Newspaper Directory has 
appeared the circulation of the Mew 
England Farmer has been set down as 
follows : 


1869, about 16,500 

1870, 18,000 

1871, 18,000 

1872, 18,000 

1873, 16,000 
1874, 14,500 estimated. 
1875, 14,500 ** 
1876, 12,000 = 
1877, 11,000 sed 
1878, 11,000 * 
1879, exceeding 10,000 

1880, a 10,000 

1881, not exceedirtg 10,000 

1882, ** nis 10,000 

1883, ‘ se! 10,000 

1884, ‘* = 10,000 

1885, “* = 10,000 

1886, exceeding 71500 
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1887, exceeding 7,500 
1888, 7,500 
1889, 1 10,000 
1890, - 10,000 
1891, * 10,000 
1892, £1 7,500 
1893, * 12,500 
1894, - 12,500** 
1895, - 7:500"* 
1896, as 4,000 


When the compilation for June, 1897, 
was in process the editor of the Direct- 
ory received from the New England 
Farmer a printed circular, of which a 
reduced fac-simile is shown above. 

The statement, or whatever it may 
be, was without written signature or 
date, and to the editor of the Direct- 
ory it conveyed no information, but did 
arouse in his mind the impression that 
the paper must have had a smaller issue 
two years before than the public had 
suspected. He rated the circulation, 
however, in the 1897 Directory—June 
edition—in accordance with the rule 
that had been Jaid down for his guid- 
ance—viz., when no information is 
furnished, repeat the last rating unless 
some other has been larger within five 
years, and in such case give a summary 
of the ratings accorded for five years 
last past. So the Vew “ngland Farm- 
er was rated: 

Circulation rating has varied from ex- 

=~ 12,500 in 1893 to exceeding 4,000 in 
1895. 
To this the publisher of the Vew 
England Farmer added as an adver- 
tisement (for which he has not yet 
paid) the following words : 

The above statement is not only mislead- 
ing but unjust. The publishers of the New 
England Farmer have furnished the pub- 
lishers of this Directory with proof that the 
circulation of the Yarmer has increased dur- 
ing the past two years. In spite of that 
proof the publishers of the Directory insist 
upon giving the /armer a reduced rating. 


There are various newspapers de- 
voted (so it is alleged) to the interests 
of newspaper publishers. Among 
these may be named Press and Printer, 
Newspaperdom, Journalist, Fourth Es- 
tate and the Newspaper Maker. There 
is one other devoted to the interests of 
the New York Special Agents, and 
called the Vational Advertiser. These 
are of one accord in believing that the 
form of circulation statement furnished 
by the Vew England Farmer ought to 
have been sufficient for the Directory 
editor, and the Suburban Press Asso- 
ciation, at its recent meeting in Bos- 
ton, thought so, too. 

The National Advertiser, the New 
York special agent’s organ, holds : 

That because a publisher is unwilling to 








comply with the rules he should not therefore 
be deprived of arating. The average circu- 
lation for a year might be unjust to a pub- 
lisher and not at all helpful to an advertiser. 
For instance, let us suppose that a paper has 
been dragging along from year to year with 
a circulation of, say, 10,000 daily. A new 
manager comes into power with a head full 
of brains and nerve enough to run risks oc- 
casionally. He pulls the circulation up at 
the end of eight months to, say, 25,000, Now, 
his statement of the daily average is far 
below the present actual circulation of the 

aper. The new manager should not be 
le by any statistical souvenir of his 
somnolent predecessor. 

This point is doubtless well taken, 
and has been provided for by the pub- 
lishers of the Directory, who allow a 
newspaper man to say what he will in 
the Directory itself. This is their offer: 

A publisher wishing to insert a statement 
in the column with and following the de- 
a of his paper, may do so at the nom- 
inal price of 50 cents a line, which price, if 
the order amounts to as much as $10, will in- 
clude a copy of the Directory, to be delivered 
at his own office, all carriage expenses pre- 
paid. An example is here shown: 

EVENING EXPOSITOR; every even- 
ingexcept Sunday,and SEM 1- WEEK LY, 
Mondays and Thursdays; democratic; daily 
four pages 20x26, semi-weekly twelve pages 
15x22; subscription—daily $6, semi-weetly 
$2.50; established—daily 1875, semi-weekly 
1870; The a reef Co., editors and publish- 
ers; circulation rating has varied from both 


-weekly L, in 1895. Actual average dur- 
18%—daily 2,881 somé-swoakiy 2,935. 
Advertisement.—The EXPOSITOR is issued 
daily (except Sunday) and semi-weekly. 
Daily is delivered by carriers throughout the 
colonies surrounding Fresno, and the larger 
towns in Fresno and adjoining counties; has 
the largest circulation of any paper in the 
San —— Valley and is the best advertis- 
ing medium in Central California. Rates 
and sample copies sent on application. 

After offering this privilege the pub- 
lishers of the Directory proceed to say: 

Circulation ratings are of necessity based 
up nissues for a time that is passed. 

This is known and can be stated with ab- 
solute certainty. 

The interest of the advertiser is centered, 

however, upon the issues that will be put 
forth for a time which is to come. 
, This information, stated upon the author- 
ity of a publisher, to follow immediately the 
description and rating of the paper, may be 
conveyed as shown above, 

Such announcements in the American 
Newspaper Directory make the book more 
interesting and instructive, and the privilege 
of inserting them is valuable to every —_ 
that possesses any particular merit that 
would thus attract the attention or interest 
of an advertiser. 

These paid announcements being 
preceded by the word ‘‘advertise- 
ment,” are known to the reader for 
just what they are. 

The publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have more than 
once submitted their plan of compila- 
tion and circulation ratings to the offi- 
cers of the various editorial associa- 


tions throughout the country and in- 
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vited suggestions going to show how 
the plan can be improved. The an- 
swers have been all one way, and to 
this effect : 

For the publisher who wants his circula- 
tion to be known, the present plan is perfect. 

For dealing with the publisher who does 
not want his circulation to be known, the 
present plan is the best that has been thus 
far discovered. 

There are about 5,000 papers in 
America that print more than a thou- 
sand copies each issue. Of these 
about 2,000 wish and are glad to have 
their circulations known, and about 
3,000 wish to make people think they 
are willing, but are not so in fact. 
The publishers of the second class 
being in the majority, are likely to 
dominate newspaper conventions, but 
those of the 2,000 are pretty unani- 
mousin their statement that the Chicago 
News correctly voiced their sentiments 
when it said : 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American 
Newspaper Directory has long since earned 
the reputation of being the best of its char- 
acter. It contains the results of patient, ex- 
pensive and systematic effort to secure all at- 
tainable information of interest concerning 
American meontuaneet The work has been 
honestly done. This will not be questioned 
by any unprejudiced examiner. he most 
important question is circulation. In attempt- 
ing to give this information the editor of the 
Directory encounters his most difficult work. 
As a rule, newspaper publishers lie, directly 
or indirectly, concerning the circulations of 
their papers. It is the aim and necessity of 
the Directory to give the truth instead. 

The result of this difference of purpose is 
inevitable—a great deal of criticism and 
abuse from publishers whose untruthful 
statements have not been accepted by the 
Editor of the Directory. The attacks of pa- 
res of this class upon the corrections of the 
Directory have, however, been unsuccessful 
in affecting general confidence in the charac- 
ter of the work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s 
American Newspaper Directory is to-day 
the dependence and guide, in a greater or 
less degree, of every large advertiser in the 
country. 


THEORIES. 

Intelligent men give theories in regard to 
advertising respectful attention. They know 
that the most successful methods of to-day 
are the result of the good theories of certain 
advertisers. When Franklin promulgated a 
clever scientific theory to one of his brother 
scientists, the latter acknowledged its cor- 
rectness, but asked, * what use is it?’ 
To which Poor Richard replied, ‘* Of what 
use is a newly-born babe ?”” Theories are the 
newly-born babes out of which successful 
advertising is developed. 

oe, 

Tue Ice man should only advertise cold 

facts. 





A CARPENTRR’S ad should keep hammering 
away. 





—_ 


A REAL-ESTATE ad should have a good lo- 
cation 
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GLEANINGS FROM ADVANCE SHEETS 
OF THE 1897 AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY—SEP!1EMBER EDITION, 


No Sunday paper in Alabama is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the Mobile Register. 

No Sunday paper in Alabama is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the Montgomery Advertiser. 

The Phoenix, Ariz., Republican is the 
only Sunday paper in the territory credited 
with a circulation over 1,000 copies. 

The Los Angeles, Cal., 7imes is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city of 
San Francisco. 

The San Francisco, Cal., Examiner is 
credited with the largest circulation accord- 
ed to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the San Francisco, 
Cal., Morning Ca// is credited with the larg- 
est circulation accorded to any Sunday paper 
in the State. 

The San Jose, Cal., Mercury is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the cities 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The Denver, Col., Rocky Mountain News 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Leadville, Col., erald-/emocrat is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State outside the 
city of Denver. 

No Sunday paper in Connecticut is cred- 
ited with a larger circulation than that ac- 
corded to the Bridgeport Sunday Herald. 

With but two exceptions the Hartford, 
Conn., Globe is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. It is the only Sunday paper making a 
report in actual figures, viz., 6,057. 

No Sunday paper in Connecticut is credit- 
ed with a larger circulation than that accord- 
ed to the New Haven Union. 

The Wilmington, Del., Sunday Morning 
Star is credited with the largest circulation 
accorded to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Macor, Ga., 
Telegraph is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Boise City Statesman is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in Idaho. 

With but two exceptions the Chicago, III., 
Chronicle is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but two exceptions the Chicago, IIL, 
Inter-Ocean is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

No Sunday paper in Illinois is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the Chicago 7imes-//erald. 

No Sunday paper in Illinois is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the Chicago 7rzbune. 

The Chicago, Ill., Der Westen is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper printed in a foreign lan- 
guage in the State. 


With but one exception the Evansville, 
Ind., Courier is credited with the largest cir- 
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aieien accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
tate. 

The Indianapolis, Ind., /ourna/ is cred. 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Des Moines, 
lowa, State Register is credited with the larg- 
est circulation accorded to any Sunday paper 
in the State. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, Leader is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

The Sioux City, Iowa, /ournal is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State outside the 
city of Des Moines. 

With but two exceptions the Leavenworth, 
Kan., 7imes is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but one exception the Topeka, Kan., 
Capital is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Wichita, Kan., Zagle is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in the State, 

The Lexington, Ky., Leader is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city of 
Louisville. 

With but one exception the Louisville, Ky., 
Commercial is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The New Orleans, La., /tem is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the New Orleans, 
La., States is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Portland, Me., Sunday Telegram is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Portland, Me., 
Sunday /imes is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State. It is the only one making a report 
in figures, viz., 4,000, 

With but one exception the Baltimore, Md., 
American is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Baltimore, Md., Sunday Herald is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Boston, Mass., Sunday Globe is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Boston, Mass., 
Herald is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but one exception the Springfield, 
Mass., Union is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State outside the city of Boston, 

The Worcester, Mass., Sunday Telegram 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State out- 
side the city of Boston, 

The Detroit, Mich., “ree Press is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Detroit, Mich., 























News-Tribune is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State. 

With but one exception the Detroit, Mich., 
Sunday Sun is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but one exception the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Democrat is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State outside the city of Detroit. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Heradd is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State outside the 
city of Detroit. 

With but two exceptions the Saginaw, 
Mich., Courier-Hera/d is credited with the 
largest circulation accorded to any Sunday 
paper in the State outside the city of Detroit. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., 7Zmes is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. It is the only 
Sunday paper making a report in figures, viz., 
22,857. 

With but two exceptions the Minneapolis, 
Minn., 7) zbune is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State. 

With but two exceptions the St. Paul, 
Minn , Glode is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but one exception the St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Vicksburg, Miss., Herald is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

The Kansas City, Mo., Star is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city of 
St. Louis. 

With but one exception the Kansas City, 
Mo., /ournal is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State outside the city of St. Louis. 

The St. Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the St. Louis, Mo., 
Post-Dispatch is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but two exceptions the St. Louis, 
Mo., Repubdicis credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The St. Louis, Mo., Der /‘riedensbote is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper printed in a foreign 
language in the State. 

_ The Anaconda, Mont., Standard is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Butte, Mont., 
Miner is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but two exceptions, the Helena, 
Mont., /ndependent is credited with the 
largest circulation accorded to any Sunday 
paper in the State. 

_ The Lincoln, Neb., State Journal is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State outside the 
city of Omaha. 

The Omaha, Neb., World Herald is cred- 
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ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Newark, N. J., Sumday Call is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception, the Trenton, NJ 
Sunday Advertiser is credited with the 
largest circulation accorded to any Sunday 
paper in the State. 

With but two exceptions, the Albany Sun- 
day Telegram is credited with the Lesgeet 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper 
in the State outside the city of New York. 

With but one exception, the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Illustrated Buffalo Express is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in the State outside the city of 
New York. 

The Elmira, N. Y., 7edegram is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city of 
New York. 

No Sunday paper in the State is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the New York Hera/d. 

No Sunday paper in the State is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the New York Journal, 

No Sunday paper in the State is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the New York Sun. . 

No Sunday paper in the State is credited 
with a larger circulation than that accorded 
to the New York World. 

The New York, N. Y., Rewue is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper printed in a foreign language in 
the State. 

With but three exceptions the Rochester, 
N. Y., Democ: at and Chronicle is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city of 
New York. 

With but one exception the Canton, O., 
Repository is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded -to any Sunday paper in the 
State outside the cities of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. 

With but two exceptions, the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, (ommercial /ribune is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in the State. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, Znguirer is cred- 
ited with the largest circulation accorded to 
any Sunday paper in the State. 

No Sunday paper printed in a foreign lan- 
uage in Ohio is credited with a larger circu- 
ation than that accorded to the Cincinnati 
Westliche Blaetter. 

With but two exceptions the Cleveland, 
O., Leader is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but one exception the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Dealer is credited with the larg- 
est circulation accorded to any Sunday paper 
in the State. 

No Sunday paper printed in a foreign lan- 
uage in Ohio is credited with a larger circu- 

ation than that accorded to the Cleveland 
Waechter und Anzeiger. 

With but two exceptions the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Worid is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Columbus, Ohio, State Yournal is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State outside the 
cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
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With but two exceptions the Toledo, Ohio, 
Slade is credited with the largest circulation 
accorded to any Sunday paper in the State 
~— the cities of Cincinnati and Cleve- 
an 

The Guthrie, Okla., Leader is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in Oklahoma. 

The Astoria, Ore., Astorian is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to an 
Sunday paper in the State outside the city df 
Portland. 

The Portland, Ore., Oregonian is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Portland, Ore., 
Firebrand is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., /tem is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. . 

With but one exception the Philadelphia, 
Pa., /nguirer is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but two exceptions the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Record is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Sonntagsblatt is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper printed in a foreign 
language in the Sine. 

With but one exception the Pittsburg, Pa., 
Dispatch is credited with the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State outside the city of Philadelphia. 

With but two exceptions the Pittsburg, Pa., 
Post is credited with the largest circulation 
accorded to any Sunday paper in the State 
outside the city of Philadelphia. \ 

The Williamsport, Pa., Pennsylvania Grit 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to aay Sunday paper in the State out- 
side the city of Philadelphia. 

The Providence, R. I., Sunday Telegram 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Charleston, S. C., News and Courier 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Columbia, 
S. C., State is credited with the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

With but two exceptions the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Sunday Times is credited with the 
largest circulation accorded to any Sunday 
paper in the State. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial-Appeal 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Nashville, 
Tenn., American is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State. 

With but one exception the Dallas, Tex., 
Morning News is credited with the largest 
circulation accorded to any Sunday paper in 
the State. 

With but two exceptions the Galveston, 
Tex., News is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. R 

The Houston, Tex., Post is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in the State. 

With but two exceptions the San Antonio, 


Tex., Express is credited with the largest cir 
culation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Salt Lake City 7rzbune is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in Utah, 

With but two exceptions the Norfolk, Va., 
Virginian is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. 

The Richmond, Va., Dispatch is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

With but one exception the Richmond, 
Va., /imes is credited with the largest circu- 
lation accorded to any Sunday paper in the 
State. It is the only Sunday paper making a 
report in figures, viz., 9,173. 

The Seattle, Wash., Fost-Inéelligencer is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

With but oneexception the Spokane, Wash., 
Spokesman-Review is credited with the larg- 
est circulation accorded to any Sunday paper 
in the State. 

The Wheeling, W. Va., Sunday News is 
credited with the largest circulation accorded 
to any Sunday paper in the State. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., Sentine/ is credited 
with the largest circulation accorded to any 
Sunday paper in the State. 

The West Superior, Wis., Suserior-Leader 
is credited with the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any Sunday paper in the State out- 
side the city of Milwaukee. 

The Toronto, Ort., Wor/d is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any Sun- 
day paper in Ontario or in Canada. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


MISSOURI. 


4 ‘\OVERS the field —St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d, 
/ 8,000 8.,9,000w. LA COSTE, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


pp ieHaNton LEADER. 




















PINGHARTON LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





piesanne LEADER, leading afternoon 
paper and the favorite family medium. 








) INGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 

> full of live localand eer: no boiler 
plate, no fake features, but a legitimate paper 
ding the fidence of its constituency. 

[3 NGHAMTON LEADER, first-class penny 
> afternoon paper. Most important daily in 
that city, commanding the respect and confi- 
dence of readers and advertisers alike, both at 
homeandabroad. Average circulation covering 








the first six months of 1897, Daily, 9,650; Weekly, 
7,349. More circulation weekly t all the other 
Binghamton weeklies combined. E 8s. C. 
BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agts. For- 
eign Advertising, New York and Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


\V ILMINGTON STAR. Oldest daily in the 
State. Advertise init. Rates low. 


KENTUCKY. 


Qyameecse INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 
Twice-a-Week, publishe: more news, fresher 
news, and is more extensively read than any pP& 
per in Western Kentucky. 



































OHIO. 
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WASHINGTON. 





prox MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 
l WEEKLY TIMES-NEWwS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 
WV OUNGSTOWN, 0. Sunday News; Sstablished 
¥ bag ears ; 2 cents @ copy ; et pte So. ich. 
copie hes the best h MmEC inch 
Write C. M. SHAFFER & CO., 


‘Tue Pa” 


S EATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
‘ Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 
aes COLUMEEA. \ REGS TER dolly and weekly 
—is the only aay paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed er state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). is the a 


family newspaper eet in ae, State 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


TEXAS. 


G ALVESTON TRIBUNE. 














G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





gate ESTON TRIBUNE, prosperous and pow- 
rful. J Leads the afternoon procession. 


(jALVESTON TRIBUNE makes money for it 
self and will make it for you. Thoroughly 

up to date, with ali modern mechanical appl 

ances. A live paper for live people. 

GAL LVESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 


City circulation larger than any newspaper 
4 ~ mediam, backed 











in Texas. A dividend-payin 

by the brains and capital of the city. 

Guys ‘STON TRIBUNE Daily four pages, 
kly eight pages, all rosperons pa- 

ray published fad the Sfaee Ww.F. 

has. Fowler, Vice as ; George 

Sealy, aw] s Fred Chase, Sec’y and Bus. Man.; 

Clarence Ousley, Editor. §. C. Beckwith Special 

Agency, sole agents. 





\ HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. Onl rer 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LA iT 








Displayed Advertisements. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 


Geese eeeeeee eats et! 


Walter es Sioase’ 


p Advertising 
& Agent eoee 


* Placing advertise- 
ments for insur- 
ance companies 

@ and agents a spe- 

es cialty. 





+ 


Pr eS fs ha is 


hbhbhhbhat 


FP ee 


Any advertise- 
ment placed 
anywhere,any 
time, for reli- 
able people. 


128 Wall Street 
Schenectady, N.Y. « 
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“New England's Family Paper.’’ 
r 





ooo THE... 


Portland Transcript 


The average circulation of the TRAN- 
SCRIPT in 1896 was 


| 23,472. 


More than one-half of the TRANSCRIPT’S 
readers live in Maine; nine-tenths of 
them live in New England. 





i 
» 
2 Draw Your Own Conclusions. 

) Will it pay you to advertise in a paper 
» of literary merit, the favorite of 23,100 
New England households? 


The Cost is Moderate. 


yA 4-inch ad costs $163.80 for six months. 
) The same ad next pure reading matter 
costs $180.18, Why not write us? 


{ TRANSCRIPT CO. 


Portland, Maine. 











Thousands 


of patrons have been 
reading the 


TIMES-UNION 


for over 40 years. 
They like it for 
its sturdiness, 
clean pages and 
freedom from all 
that is vulgar. 


It is THE BEST 
Advertising Medium 
in Albany. 


JOHN H. FARRELL, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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098000 OCCOCSCCCS 
Volume XI. Number 12, 


Constant in its influence. © 
Unceasing in its efforts 


Special 
Advertising 


OF PARTICULAR THINGS 
BRINGS SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


in Select 
FAediums 


— The Mason 
Identify His Family 
yourself with 


@he American 
Opler 


The Largest General Circulation of 
any Masonic Magazine in the World. 


DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON, ENG. 








Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas. 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula- 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
ACO, TEXAS, February 3, 1897. 
To WHOM In Mar "CONCERN : 

This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete copies of the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
00 during any week of 1896 was 

1 


J. B. CRANFILL. Fropesiaee. 
(Seal.) Tr. M. HAMILTON, Press 
CLAIR LAWRENCE, Mailing Clerk. 


ya sworn to before me by 7 
RB» ‘Graal T. M. Hamilton and St. Clair 
Lawrence, this 3rd day of February, 1897. 
Jno. T. BATTLE, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write tothe Texas Baptist Stand- 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
§ and rate card. 














It is the only one__» 
The Agent's 
CULE ev vere 


has the honor of being the only true 
Agent’s Paper published in the whole 
worl d 

i Completed its One Hun- 
dredth successful month with 
the April issue. 


; It pays advertisers wanting Agents ; 





or mail orders. That’s why hun- 
dreds use its columns year after year. 


5ocents per line agate, 
A vertising or 40 cents on yearly 
orders; cash monthly 
in advance, or send through any reliable 


agency. 
It is worth your while to send a quarter, 
for a full year’s subscription. Address 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P, O. Box 434, New York. 


Make... 
Advertising 
Pay .... 


ce. 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


15 ’ O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers, 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


These are the only mediums to reach the 
great body of Friends in the United States 
and Canada. The Friends are a well-to-do 
and thrifty people, and have great confidence 
in anything advertised in the periodicals of 
the Church. 

1. The Teachers’ Quarterly is 
published for the Sabbath School Super- 
intendents and Teachers. 

2. Whe Advanced Quarterly is 
intended for the main body of the Sab- 
bath School. 

3. The Intermediate Quarterly 
is for a younger class of pupils. 

4. The Primary Quarterly is for 

the infant class. These Quarterlies 

have a combined circulation of over 

31,000, and are kept in the homes for 

three months; the advertisements can 

not fail to attract attention. 

5. Our Youth’s Friend isa literary 

paper for young people. The average cir- 

culation for the past year has been 11,119. 

Our Little Folk’s Magazine 

is intended for the little ones. Mothers 

are delighted with it, and any advertise- 
ment in it must claim their attention. 

Circulation, 4,000. 

The Christian Arbitrator. 

This is the Friends’ publication on Peace 

and Arbitration. The circulation is 

largely among ministers and educators. 

It is a very valuable medium for certain 

lines of advertising. 

Entire circulation of the papers is over 

50,000. 

b FOR RATES APPLY TO THE . 

Publishing Association of Friends, 

CHICACO, ILL. 


= 
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may have gold for the digging; 
but sure results and dollars 
await the advertiser in the 
September edition of 


LANE’S LIST 


OF FIVE PAPERS. 


Over 630,000 copies. $3.00 
an agate line. 5 per cent off 
with cash. Write for full in- 
formation. 


WALTER D. STINSON, Augusta, Me. 
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Everybody reads it! 


The Wheeling 


CIRCULATION for the Three Months ending June 1, 1897: 
Total, 672,274 for 92 days. 
Daily average, 7,307. 

A DETAILED STATEMENT FURNISHED IF DESIRED. 


The only English Evening Paper in a City of 40,000, and 
the Center of 250,000 Population. 


The Wheeling Daily and Sunday News 
culation 60 per cent greater than an 


ginia. NEWS PUBLIS 
New York Eastern 
38 Park Row H ° D. La Coste Manager 


EVENING, SUNDAY 
and WEEKLY. 


uarantees advertisers a cir- 
other hy ge in West Vir- 
ING COMPANY, Proprietors. 
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POSTAL REFORM 


There need be no apprehension that the 
Department will unwarrantably seek to in- 


terfere with your business. 


Washington, D. C., JOHN A. MERRITT, 
August 7, 1897. Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 





New YORE, July 21, 1897. 
To the Honorable, the Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SiR—We publish a weekly newspaper called PRINTERS’ INK. A copy is inclosed. It is 
devoted to the science or trade of advertising. The subscription price is $5 a year. Sometimes 
newspaper publishers subscribe for copies of our paper and order them to be sent to persons who 

» are, in their opinion, likely to be benefited by its perusal. For example, the Washington Star has 
for a number of years subscribed for about one hundred copies and caused them to be sent to that 
_—— of business men in Washington who are in the habit of using the advertising columns of 

e Star. 

We also solicit advertisements for insertion in PRINTERS’ INK, and as our paper is mainly read 

Lf advertisers our hap ear patrons are, on that account, mostly newspaper men. The Philadel- 

phia Record pays $10,400 for the first page of our paper for the eee 1897, and an association of daily 
papers in Ohio, known as the Ohio Associated Dailies, has lately contracted for an inside page for 
one Feo from August, 1897, to August, 1898, the price being $5,200. 

t is sometimes said that our prices are high both for wabecriptions and for advertising. It is 
even said that our prices would still be high were we to discount 50 per cent on large orders, selling 
a pegs a yeas for $50 a week instead of $100 as now charged and selling a hundred subscription 
co ns for $250instead of $500 as now charged. 

he present isan era of low prices and we know of no reason why we should address your De- 
partment for permission to sell subscriptions and advertisements at a rate lower than is now 
charged; but it is a fact that because we, in 1891, offered to sell annual subscriptions in connection 
with advertisements at a discount of 50 per cent from the retail or highest price, your Department 
did criticise our action and caused us to discontinue the practice. Inasmuch as we never were able 
to learn any reason for the criticism of our action and inasmuch as we now wish to offer 1,040 sub- 
scription coupons anda page advertisement for fifty-two weeks for $5,200; also 2,080 subscription 
coupons to the Philadelphia Record for a renewal of its contract for the first page of PRINTERS’ INK 
at $10,400 for the year 1898 ; also to give 260 subscription coupons and a quarter-page advertisement 
for $1,300, or 240 subscription coupons and a page advertisement, to be inserted once a month in 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year for $1,200, the price covering both advertising space and subscription 
coupons, we submit the matter for bl consideration and await your instructions. 

ou perceive whatis desired. e wish to sustain the price of subscriptions at $5 a year as now 

and the price of advertising at 50 cents a line or $100a page each issue as now, with extra price for 

first page or position as now, with no discount upon either for yearly contract but with a 

discount of 50 per cent if subscriptions and advertisements are contracted for to an equal value by 
one ereon at one time and on yearly contract. 

f the proposed reduction violates any Post-Office law, rule, regulation or usage, or in any way 
lays us open tocriticism from the Department, we wish to be setright inadvance. If on the other 
hand there is, as we suppose, no objection to the plan we have outlined we wish to have early infor- 
mation to that effect, sothat we may perfect our plans for a fall campaign and avail ourselves of 
the are business prospects which we trust are near at hand. 

Soliciting the favor of an early reply, we are, 
Your obedient servants, 


GEo. P. ROWELL & Co. 


New York, August 5, 1897. 
To the Honorable, the Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SIR—Under date of July 21st we wrote you, explaining certain plans we had in mind and 
asking to be informed whether or not they would lay us open to criticism from the Post-Office 
partmentif carried into effect. 

Up to the time of the present writing no reply to our communication has come to hand. 

In order to reap the greatest benefit from the fall business it is advisable that we perfect our 
plansand put them in = ow pace soon. While we suppose there can be no objection to the plans as 
outlined, we, in the light of past net acai Ba to be set straight in the matter before incurring 
expense, which would be a loss if what we propose is inadvisable. 

jing we may have an answer at an early date, we are, 
Your obedient servants, 
GEO. P. RowELL & Co, 





Pp 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1897 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & C0., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y.: . ¢ 

Smrs—Your two communications of the 2ist ultimo and 5th instant, respectively, addressed to 
the Postmaster-General, have been referred to this office. ; 

In reply, IGeem it necessary merely to say that this Department has no authority, under the 
law, to say what price a publisher shall charge for subscription to his newspaper or periodical, nor 
w p t ‘or adverti its therein he may demand. And, so far asl am informed, J 
hardly think that any such jurisdiction over private interests has ever been officially asserted. 

You are no doubt familiar with the conditions prescribed by the statute in connection with the 
admission of newspapers and periodicals to the mails as second-class matter. If these conditions 
have been complied with by you up to this time as to PRINTERS’ INK, and are faithfully adhered to 
hereafter, there need be no apprehension that the Department will unwarrantably seek to interfere 
with your business. Respectfully yours, 

JouN A, MERRITT. 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


OST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, } 
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If you pay for the Coupons 
you get the Advertising free. 





If you pay for the Advertising 
you get the Subscriptions free. 





It has been supposed that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to Printers’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business. 
(See correspondence on opposite page.) In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
it is that every man interested in advertising shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INK, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate PRINTERS’ INK when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue PrinTERS’ INK coupons 
with every yearly advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. An advertiser 
ordering a page once a month in PRinTERs’ INK, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240 PRINTERs’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
when returned to the office of Printers’ INK with 
the name of the subscriber indorsed across the 
back. The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of PrinTERS’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and the advertiser who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 
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To the publisher of a really 
great paper who wishes to place 
his announcements before the ad- 
vertisers of America by inserting 
them in the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK a welcoming hand is extended 


—and easy terms. 


For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, 
Printers’ Ink desires that in its pages may be found the 
announcements of the leading papers of every State, every 
important section and every great city. Privrers’ Inx takes 
special pains to keep its advertising pages select and to keep 
out papers of small account. An examination of the advertising 
pages of Privrers’ Inx, for a year or for five years, will show 
that the great papers are advertised there and the small papers 
are not.—Printers’ Ink, July 21st, 1897. 


It will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of 
newspap?2rs appearing continuously in the pages of PRintEeRS’ INK are of those 
papers that are conspicuous beyond their neighbors in their capacity to benefit 
advertisers. PrrinTERS’ INK chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often 
encouraged to occupy its advertising space.—Printers’ Ink, June 30th, 1897. 
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ADVERTISING PLACED WHERE IT 
WILL DO THE MOST GOOD. 


WHAT A FEW LOCAL ADVERTISERS SAY 


ABOUT THE TOLEDO COMMERCIAL. 
ce) 
| Mr. REED, of the Reed Millinery Company : 


‘«Though we have been here in business but 
four months we have a good trade, and give a 
great deal of credit for the same to the Com- 
mercial. I placed ads in all of the papers when 
I opened up, and now do regular advertising 
only in the Commercial. We think we have 
derived better results from the ads placed in 
that paper than in any of the rest. Our busi- 
ness, of course, will not stand the advertising 
some other lines of business will, and it must 
| be placed where it will do the most good.” 


o———— : O 
fe) - —o Oo 


| JOSEPH Kocu, of the firm of 
Lasalle & Koch : 


“The Commercial is im- 

















oO 





J. D. LAMson, of the firm of 
Lamson Bros., said: 


“‘The Commercial is the 
best morning paper Toledo 





proving right along, and I 
am much pleased with the 
paper. The telegraphic news 
is fresh and up to date, and 
the local news is written in 
crisp style that can not help 
but commend the paper to 
the public. Toledo has long 
needed a good morning pa- 
per, and the Commercial 
under the present manage- 
ment fills the bill.” 





has ever had, and I can see 
improvement in its columns 
every day. It is nowacredit 
to the city, and I believe, if it 
is shown the proper encour- 
agement by business men 
and others, it will continue 
to improve under the present 
management. It is a good 
paper for the family as well 
as the business man.” 








oO 
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° 








MaJor J. B. BELL, of Rivet & Company : 

“The Commercial is a welcome visitor at 
my home every morning, and I consider it a 
good paper in every respect. My business has 
increased right along, and I charge a goodly 
amount of the increase to the ads I have 
placed in the columns of the Commercial.” 
p mest O 


THE COMMERCIAL is the paper for you to 
use for Toledo and Northwestern Ohio. 











W. E. SCOTT, Eastern Advertising Representative, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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ARMERS have harvested and sold 
k a big wheat crop. They have sold 
their corn held over from last year. 
They'll soon have another corn crop and 
the hogs are coming on in good shape. 
This is a farmers’ year. They have mon- 
ey to spend. Why not have them spend 
some of it with you? Tell them about 


your business through 


FARM NEWS 


80,000 ( Read it. 


FARMERS’ 1 Pin their faith to it. 
FAMILIES | Patronize its advertisers. 


It pays big. Circulation books 


open to advertisers. 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


oa 
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PAPERS THAT PLEASE, PAY. 
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There is just f 
~« Time 2 
TO CATCH THE 


OCTOBER NUMBER, 


OF THE 





Its circulation will. 
largely exceed 


400,000 COPIES 


Goes into well-to-do Homes. 
Write for particulars. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
23-27 City Hall Place, New York. 
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Quantity and Quality 


in circulation are about equally necessary. 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, 


in a greater degree than any other rural journal, has both. 


AS TO QUANTITY, 


It publishes many more ‘f Want Ads” than all other agricultural 
papers combined. You doubtless know what a “ Want Ad”? cir- 
culation must be AND ALWAYS 1S? 


AS TO QUALITY, 


Printers’ Ink says editorially that it ‘‘ meets the eyes of an unusu- 
ally large number of the class known as gentlemen farmers, and is 
in demand among advertisers desiring a circulation of the very highest 
class.”’ 





Quantity and Quality—Anything Else You Want ? 


Well, yes; there are several other things. How well 
is it printed? On what grade of paper? Are the ad- 
vertisements tastefully set and carefully classified, or 
pitchforked in anyhow? Has it a good class of ad- 
vertisers— people who ought to know whether it pays ? 


On these points you must judge for yourself. 
Please send for specimen copies, and see. 
ORR eee 
Subscription price, $2.50; and it is worth it. 


Advertising rates, one insertion, no position, 40 cents per line, $5.60 per inch, 
with liberal discounts for continuance. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, PUBLISHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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the New 
States. 


Coverin 
Engilan 


New York. 


looks like a good sign. 
advertiser to write the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Weekly when he wants the best 


] Covering the Middle 
and Southern States. 


Covering the Central 
and Western States. 


‘Good Sign. 


] 
Advertising in agricultural papers is never very 
brisk in summer, neither is there much of a chance 
to quote prices; but we are surprised at the requests 
recently received for rates in our papers. It 
How natural it is for an 


THIS GREAT WEEKLY is to-day the 
strongest agricultural weekly i 


lows: 


American Agriculturist 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


36 ,000 Circulation. 


d, and 


i i i tt tt ee 








a> 





72,000 Circulation. 
} Orange Judd Farmer 
57,000 Circulation. 
b 

! New England Homestead 


~~. 





—_— owe 





The Total Circulation Each Week is 


165,000 


A postal to either office will give more information. 


—<>>— 


Orange Judd Company, 


Springfield, Mass. 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bldg. 27 Worthington St. 


Chicago. 


~——~ 
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The larger the percentage of 
j the circulation of a paper that 
1 veaches the home, the greater the 
; advertising value of the paper. 


No paper has a more thorough 
home reading than 


The Detroit 
: Free Press 


: which for sixty-four years has 

. been the favorite paper of the 
better classes of Detroit and 
Michigan generally. 


Its three editions circulate 
to the extent of 


36,805 Daily 48,037 Sunday 
101,758 Twice-a-Week 


Rates and sample copies on application to the home office 
or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York. 
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| AM 


The Skilled Merchant 


‘ 








Why is it, so many stores are dead during what is known as the 
dull season of the year? That there are dul] seasons no one can deny, 
but because trade is dull why should we fold our hands and refrain from 
making any effort to get the trade that is to be had? When everybody 
is anxious to buy, it does not take a very shrewd merchant to sell goods. 
Where he shows his skill is in doing business when the other fellow is 
doing none. 











The above clipping appeared in the last issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, under Store Management, edited by Charles F. Jones, the 
advertising expert. I must be the skilled merchant he mentions, 
as | am always busy while my competitors are grumbling 
about the dullness of trade. In June I received 892 orders, in 
July 852 orders, and this month bids fair to be larger than 
either of them, as I have received 330 orders up to August 
10th. This is an extraordinary showing, as | know the print- 
ing trade is far from being good. | never employed an agent, 
nor never expect to. My business has been built up solely by 
my persistent advertising in PRINTERS’ INK, and I| have received 
orders from every part of the globe. I have never made an 
exception to my rule-of demanding cash with the order, and 
if my inks are not found as represented (the best in the world) 
I cheerfully refund the money, and pay all expenses for trans- 
portation. Send for my price list. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New YORK. 
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Advertisements in 


The...... 
Louisville 
Dispatch 


are effective, because they are 
read by the people whose de- 
mand for the paper called it 
into existence. 

Space in The Louisville 
Dispatch is cheap, because our 
rates are lower per thousand 
circulation than any other daily 
newspaper published in our ter- 
ritory. No other newspaper 
will fill your bill, because our 
field is an exclusive one. 

Whether times be good or 
bad, the advertiser will find 
the Dispatch the cheapest and 
most effective Southern me- 
dium within his reach. 

Write for new rate card. 


DISPATCH PUBLISHING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


BRENT ALTSHELER, Adv. Mgr. 
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The advertiser who wants to interest, convince 
and loosen the purse strings of the farmer must 
not forget the farmer’s wife. The farmer doesn’t 
make purchases on the impulse of the moment. 
The wife exercises a great big influence, and a 
paper that has that influence is a good advertis- 
ing medium. 


Farm mfyome 


Is the most ably and practically edited farm paper 


=i eae fs 
oesnee A aeaeae 


aE || 


Enis . 

= in the country, and commands a most thorough 
Saiz ‘Yeading from the entire family. It is 
El\= 


A STRONG 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Over 1,000,000 readers each issue is what you get when 
your advertisement appears in Farm and Home. Readers 
that buy what they need and have money to pay for same. 
Your list is not complete without Farm and Home. Ask 
rates of any reliable agent or direct of the publishers. 


Be 


Che Phelps P Publishing C0., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
i 204 Dearborn St. 
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a -The a 
Houston Post 





DON’T COMPLAIN. ——t- 
of bad business in Texas. 

Your failure to get results is 
likely due to the fact that you put 
your ads in cheap mediums instead 
of using the 


Houston Post 


DAILY, SUNDAY 
AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Tue Post is read by more people 
than any other paper in Texas. 

















@@% Greatest veritied and guaranteed } 

circulation in Texas: DAILY, 10,372; \ 

and SEMI-WEEKLY, 19,734 each part. } 
(Minimum average 1896.) 


Sworn circulation statements, rates, 
etc., on application. 1 





The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, { 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. | 
























Attica......0. 
Albion....... 
AVOR ....d5b0 





Auburn ..... 
Addison..... 
Batavia...... 
Baldwinsv’e. 
Barton 


Belvi 
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210 Camero' 


reesport... 280 Groton. 
Binghamt’n. ae gut Su 
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GET IN OUT OF THE wer 


© THE > 


Corning . 
Curtis . 


to 





Callicoon.... reene 
Canaseraga. . 
Candor .., 
Carrollton ell 
Cayuga 25 Hamm’dsp’t. 
Chapins 95 Hancock..... 
Chester 40 Harford ..... 
Clifton Sp’ss _40 Himrods.... 
Canandaigua 510 Havana.. 
Campbell... a 
Seam. 120 Ithaca ...... 
Coopers . 30 Jamestown... 
+PENNSY 
Archbald.... 125 Hop Bottom. 
Arnot.. 75 Inkerman.., 
Athens ermyn.....- 
Bethiehe ... _ UU Kendall Ok, 
Bradford . 5 Knoxville... 
Blossburg.. 150 Laceyville... 
JOITY.....+20 100 Laxawaxen.. 
Carbondale., 50 Lanesboro... 
Clark’sSum. 60 Langdon.... 
Canton...... 90 Lock Haven. 
Covington... 35 Lawrencev’e 
q 75 Meadville ... 
60 —— Sel 
25 Moscow ..... 
60 Mauch ¢ Ch’k. 
Great Bend.. 170 Meshoppen.. 


A. F. RICHARDSON, 
fribune Bldg. New York City. 


CIRCULATION 


In New York and Pennsylvania, exceeding 55,000 
In other States and Canada, 30,000 


#+NEW 
1 











ELMIRA TELEGRAM 


COVERS 


NEw YorK « PENNSYLVANIA 












































5 Painted Post 1 
55 Pine Valley. 30 
Rochester ...2,000 
Randolph ... 60 
Richford.... 25 
Romulus.... 35 
600 Rathbonev’e < 
Silver Creek 30 
30 Smithboro 238 
L Suspens’n B. 35 
M 160 Syracuse 600 
M 80 Spencerport, 35 
Mayville.... 30 Springwater. 25 
ic ae sc: 40 Salamanca... 15 
Moravia..... 60 
Moreland.. .. . &@ 
Middleport.. 25 Scio 40 
Mt. Morris.. 210 Seely Creek. 40 
Manchester. 30Swartwood.. 40 
iddletown. 300 Tioga Center 30 
Mt. 80 Tonawanda.. _90 
Mi 45 Trumansb'’g, 125 
N 35 Uni 110 
N 30 
N 35 
N 25 
90 
N k 50 
ewark Val 4 
New Milford 120 
Norwich.. 90 
50 
40 
525 
925 
90 
yar 100 
C1PS ......- 5o 
Port Jervis.. 36 Westfield’. 30 
LVANIA.« 
Mansfield ... 150 Sunbu 30 
Miuverton.... 25 Susque an’a 350 
Morris Run. 75 Sayre.. 550 
Nicholson.... 45 Shesheguin.. 30 
North East,. 30 Stokesdale 25 
N. Towan 55 Titusville.. gO 
son... 30 Tobyhanna.. 40 
Niles Valley. 30 Tunkhann’k 75 
Olyphant 35 Pevanda.... 460 
-eola, 40 Tioga........ 80 
Peckville _ 60 Tr roy. CRS, 120 
Pittston 500 Williamsp’t. 190 
ey 30 Wilkest tg 300 
Reno 45 Wellsvoro... 275 
Ridgebury YO Westfield. . 60 
Scranton....5,900 WhiteHaven 60 





Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
© Red Lion Court, Fleet St., Londom 
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A Caretul Investigation 








Will convince every one that under 
the New Management 


“= CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


is one of the CLEANEST, BRIGHTEST and PRO- 
GRESSIVE Newspapers of the day. 


OLD METHODS ! HAVE BEEN 


OLD POLICY 


OLD IDEAS OBLITERATED. 


OLD PRINCIPLES 


ITS AIM NOW IS TO PRINT 


All the News that is Wholesome. 





NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS. 


ADVERTISERS will now find THE DISPATCH 
read in a great majority of the 
HOMES, OFFICES, BUSINESS HOUSES and FACTORIES, and on 
ALL the TRAINS and STREET CARS in and about CHICAGO. 
Eastern Office: HOME OFFICE: 
517 TEMPLE COURT, 115-117 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. CHICAGO. 
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44’TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.’’ 


Se 


To be in the 


NEW 
ORLEANS 
oe 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 
population of that city. 


Se 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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“Leading Exponent of the Best yp 
Thought of the South,” 


& 


The Atlanta 
Journal 


The 

Largest Circulation 
South of 
Washington. 


23,930 Daily 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 
H. H. CABANISS, Manager. 


2 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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The boss of the repair department in a Massa- 
chusetts watch factory says: “I used to be a good 
deal of an athlete and was in the habit of taking 
lots of out of door exercise, but since I’ve been shut 
up in this shop I began to have terrible bilious head- 
aches. I still did enjoy an occasional bout at box- 
ing, but after a few lively rounds a tendency to get 
as sick as can be seemed to take possession of me. 
The exercise appeared to stir up the bile, and the 
next day I would have a cracking good headache. 
My druggist recommended me to try Ripans Tabules 
as a possible cure. He said they seemed to be the 
latest cure-all for stomach troubles. Well, he just 
hit it. I have not used more than 25 cents’ worth, 
but I exercise now as much as I please and don't 
know what a bilious headache means any more.” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for 


fale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had ee by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL CoMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 


carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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It’s a good thing to 


“#REMEMBER# 


that when you contract 


for a poster display on the 


Brooklyn “L” 


you get 126 selected locations right 
where the people SEE them, the 
posters are kept clean, renewed fre- 
quently and are always there! no 
goats to eat them up, boys to tear 
them off or rain to wash them 
away. Your display is easily 
“checked up,” and you get what 


you buy! 
mm 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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‘¢It’s more fun piling up money 
Thaa sticking to an exploded fallacy.”’ 


A good many years ago newspaper 
| advertising was unquestionably much 
| better in its results than Street Car ad- 
| vertising. But now we have 


Business 
Methods applied 
to Street Cars 


Well-lighted, curved racks — readable 
cards — full time display — by which 
you can reach more buyers than you 
| ever could before avd know what you 
| ave paying for. If we can tell you 
| more, we will. Write us. 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW, YORK.<*} 
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The beauty of the 


advertising on the 


BROOKLYN “L” 


is the size of cards 
in its cars, 


16X24 Inches 


and displayed in concave racks. 
Proper curves. No back-num- 


ber frames. You can tell your 
story effectively. 


LIVE ADVERTISERS 


appreciate this. 
Look in the cars and see! 


DQoa> 
For rates, address 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


35 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Our 
New York 


LINES OF STREET CARS 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 



















First and Second Avenue 
Broadway and Astor Place 
Broadway and Worth Street 
Eighth Street Crosstown 
Fourteenth Street Blue Line 


From East 23d Street Ferry to Christopher Street Ferry. 


Fourteenth Street Red Line 
Fourteenth Street Yellow Line 
Eighty-sixth Street Crosstown 
Bartow and City Island 


NOT MANY — 


but look at the way cards are displayed 
and the representative advertisers who 
appear only in these lines. 


THEY KNOW STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
OF «THE KIND THAT PAYS.” 


George Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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If business 


booms 
this fall 


the men who advertise will get 
the most of it, as they always do 
in good times or dull times. 


Those who are after their 
share of the business, and as 
much more as they can get, are 
now making their preparations 
to secure it. 

To advertise in the most 
effective, economical and expedi- 
tious manner they should secure 
the services of 


7HE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 
10 Spruce Street, .New York. 








